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[ANNUAL SHOW OF THE NEW-YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

To be held at Hamilton Square, between Third 
and Fourth Avenues, just above 60th street, 
in New-York city, on Monday, Oct. 3d, and 
continue four days. 

We are glad to see by the programme of the 
Society, just sent to us, that its officers are de- 
termined to make the next show worthy the at- 
tention of the American public. They have se- 
cured the codperation and union for this occa- 
sion, of both the New-York Horticultural So- 
ciety, and the agricultural and stock, or animal 
departments of the American Institute. They 
have also opened the doors widely for competi- 
tion beyond the State, in all departments of the 
exhibition; and to meet the greatly extended 
list of premiums to exhibitors, over $8,000 have 
been appropriated, and the sum total of the So- 
ciety’s expenditures, inclusive of the temporary 
buildings and enclosures, which is a local ex- 
penditure, cannot fall short of about $20,000 for 
this one exhibition. A liberal appropriation 
this for a single show from an individual State. 
We trust this liberality will be properly appre- 
ciated and met on the part of exhibitors and the 
public, and that an interest will be excited, and 
an exhibition will be secured far beyond any 
that has ever before been witnessed by the 
American public. 

To increase the interest of the show, it would 
be weil for the amateurs, (not officers of the 
Society,) to organize sub lists of premiums en- 
tirely independent of the Society. The butchers 
may, for instance, adopt a list of prizes for fat 
cattle and other animals, that shall be entirely 
free from any rules of the Society, and con- 
trolled wholly by their own views, whether lo- 
cal or general. They may offer premiums for 
the greatest number of choice animals from any 
one exhibitor, with reference to bringing in 
large numbers of cattle to this market, thereby 
making it a matter of pecuniary advantage to 
their particular craft, as well as thus augment- 
ing the general interest of the show. 

Gentlemen wishing to procure fine matched 
horses, or stallions of any particular breed or 
excellence, by clubbing together, can make up 
an additional premium list, which the Society 
can have no objection to their offering, and thus 
call in large numbers of choice horses which 
their owners would be glad to bring where a suf- 
ficient inducement is offered. There is no rea- 
son why this particular occasion should not be 
made to combine all the interest of many such 
exhibitions as was made by the Horse Show at 


Springfield last autumn. The same principle 
may be adopted with cattle of each breed, sheep, 
and swine, and poultry ;-and if properly carried 
out, this would not only largely increase the 
specimens on the ground, but add greatly to the 
interests of the show. We should like to see 
coops of Sebrights, or Cochin Chinas, or Dork- 
ings, pitted against each other by way of sweep- 
stakes. There may be a crow and cackle got 
up that may be heard from Maine to Georgia on 
the south, and as far as Wisconsin on the west. 
From all these States we confidently look for 
choice specimens of various kinds of stock and 
agricultural productions. We shall be greatly 
disappointed, too, if we have not a better show 
of mules than has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic. Large shows of these animals are held fre- 
quently in Kentucky, where as many as 1500 
are sold at one public auction; but we have in 
our vicinity some of the choicest from the above 
and other States, besides those we have reared 
among ourselves; and we shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if some of the choicest mules in the 
world do not grace our show grounds. 

Nowhere are fruits, and flowers, and vegeta- 
bles cultivated in greater profusion, variety, and 
perfection, than in the neighborhood of New- 
York, taking that term to embrace such a space 
as can be reached by steamboats or railways in 
4 or 5 hours—a distance of 50 to 150 miles. 
All these may be brought to our show grounds 
with little expense and no injury, and of such 
we shall expect large and choice specimens. Let 
every intelligent man or woman select some one 
or more articles which they can furnish of good 
quality, and send to the exhibition. If it is the 
best, they will get the premium, and if not, they 
ought to know that somebody is in advance of 
them. If liberal minded, they will rejoice that 
there have been others more successful than 
themselves; and if ambitious, they wi!l see to it, 
that they produce as good another year. 

Of manufactures, domestic and agricultural, 
we expect to see large contributions. Nearly 
every variety are produced in our vicinity, and 
most of them highly meritorious of their kinds. 
Nowhere can larger assortments, or of more 
general excellence be got together than here; 
and we think these may be relied on as a cer- 
tain and interesting additions to the show 
grounds. 

In the way of cultivators of the soil, ten hours 
of boat or railroad can bring together an 
amount of bone and muscle, experience and 
brain, which cannot be surpassed on the face of 
the globe. Large numbers of our professional 
men, editors,business people, gentlemen of leis- 
ure, &c., have their snug cottages and cultivated 
grounds attached; and many have large farms 





under cultivation, which are models of taste, and 


are wrought and managed with great intelli- 
gence and assiduity; and there is the mass of 
our large and small farmers and market gar- 
deners, who count by myriads, who can each 
bring something to gratify the eye and inform 
the mind on this occasion. We hope none of 
these will be lacking in interest and exertion to 
render this show what it ought to be; and they 
will find an adequate reward in their own and 
their country’s improvement, and the gratifica- 
tion of all. 
<sieainitiliiatiaillines 


FARMS OF MESSRS. B. AND C, T. HAINES. 


Tues farms lie in Elizabethtown, N. J., and 
comprise about 250 acres, within a short dis- 
tance of the railroad station, besides large pas- 
ture fields about two miles off. The soil is fer- 
tile, varying in texture from a light sandy to a 
stiff reddish clay loam; most of it, however, is 
intermediate from these extremes, and is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for grass and general 
cultivation. Ten years ago only, Mr. R. T. 
Haines, the father of the above gentlemen, took 
this property in hand, and his improvements 
upon it for so short a period are worthy of much 
praise. During this time, he has built a fine, 
large house, in the gothic style, for his own res- 
idence, a conservatory, grape-house, a large, 
commodious barn, stables, and a poultry, and 
other out-houses. Similar buildings have also 
been erected for his son, Mr. Benjamin Haryes, 
who owns and occupies a part of the farm on 
the opposite side of the road. The grounds are 
handsomely laid out around these buildings, and 
thickly planted with a: great variety of ever- 
green and deciduous trees, while shrubbery 
and beautiful flowers ornament the lawns. 

Most of these trees have grown surprisingly 
for so short a time, and have already got to be 
so large and close together, as to form a dense 
mass of verdure, thirty feet high or more, be- 
tween the residence of Mr. R. T. Haines and 
the road, and require considerable thinning. 
Among these trees we noticed English and 
American Elms, the magnificent Tulip or Lirio- 
dendron, several varieties of Maples, English 
Planes, Copper Beach, Norway Spruce, Silver 
and Scotch Firs, Larches, Cedar of Lebanon 
and Deodara, Irish Yew, Weymouth Pines, 
Cypress, the Oaks, &c. Better grown or more 
perfect specimens of Evergreen trees we have 
never seen. 

In the rear of the mansion near by, is a large 
garden, well stocked with vegetables and 
the small fruits; and in the rear of that, 
cherries, plums, peaches, and about nine 
hundred pear trees of the best kinds, and 
such as upon experience have been found most 





worthy of cultivation, Of the rarer kinds many 
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have been added for trial, making at least 150 
varieties under cultivation here. Adjoining 
these is an apple orchard, also abounding with 
the finest varieties. Most of these trees arc 
looking extremely well, and the pears we found 
quite free from the blight. As soon as this dis 
ease begins to blacken the bark, Mr. Harnes 
carefully shaves it off, then plasters it with 
mortar, made of equal parts of clay and cow- 
dung, tempered to a proper consistency with 
water. He then winds the trunk with a straw 
band, which is allowed to remain till it rots off. 
With this treatment the trees recover rapidly. 

Remedy for Mildew on Gooseberries.—The 
favorite variety we found cultivated here, is 
Woodward’s Whitesmith; and we never saw 
bushes more loaded with fruit, even in old 
England. It was also plump and fair, and quite 
free from the mildew. Mr. Harves’ remedy for 
this, is to remove the earth from around the 
roots, thickly mulch with salt meadow hay, and 
then cover it with the earth. He has tried many 
other methods of keeping off the mildew, but 
this is the only one which has been generally 
successful, 

The Farms.—The cultivation of these is di- 
vided between the sons of Mr. H., Messrs. Bry- 
gain and C. Stewart Harxes. Their crops are 
usually about 20 acres of corn, 20 of potatoes, 
20 of oats, 50 of upland, and 50 of salt meadow; 
the remainder of the land is in small patches of 
rye, carrots, ruta baga, sugar beet, and large 
pastures. The cultivation is similar to that of 
the best Jersey farmers. As they now have a 
large, fine stock of cattle and horses, nearly all 
this produce, with the exception of the potatoes, 
is consumed on the farm. This enables them to 
make a large quantity of stable manure, which, 
with the purchase and application of a little 
guano and ashes occasionally, is steadily in- 
creasing the fertility of their soil, and enlarging 
the acreable production of the farms. 

We noticed very few division fences on their 
farms, which is a great saving of time and 
money. Keeping up numerous division fences 
is the most onerous tax which farmers pay. 
We consider them a positive curse to the coun- 
try, and it is the most ridiculous thing imagin- 
able for farms to be so cut up with them. 
They encumber the land, harbor weeds and ver- 
min, and often cost, within. a half century, in 
making and keeping them in repair, more than 
the land, without its buildings, is worth. 

Stock.—With great spirit and liberality, the 
Messrs. Hanes have now got together a fine 
herd of Short-horn cattle, which have been se- 
lected with special reference to their milking 
qualities. They purchased of Mr. Jackson, of 
Astoria, his superb bull Astoria, and several 
cows. This bull was bred by Mr. Sheafe, of 
Dutehess County, and was got by his imported 
bull Duke of Exeter, (10,152.) He took the 
first prize at the American Institute Cattle 
Show in New-York, as a calf, as a yearling, and 
asa two year old. He has a very fine head, 
horn, eye, neck, and shoulder, is full in the 
crops, possesses great width of brisket, and is of 
noble presence. We well recollect him when 
first dropped, a handsome but small calf. We 
had no idea he would grow up to be so large-and 
granda bull. But there he stands now, to show 
for himself, one of the finest, and most imposing 
bulls in front, we ever looked at. The next 
bull is a yearling, Vane Tempest 2d. He is 














large of his age, and is very fine, with excellen: 
quality, such as characterizes almost every 
thing that has a dash of Princess tribe blood in 
its veins. He will be a superb animal when 
full grown. His sire is Col. Sherwood’s im- 
ported Vane Tempest, bred by Mr. Stephenson, 
of Durham, England; his dam, Nymph 2d, by 
3d Duke of Cambridge (5941.) These for the 
present are the stock bulls. 

The cows are all great: milkers, being selected 
with special reference to this desirable quality. 
Hope, the two Nymphs, and Creampot 6th, are 
rather extraordinary. Either of them will give 
from 24 to 80 quarts per day in the best of their 
season. Of the cows, Nymph 2d, is the most 
showy, and one of the most superb animals in 
America. Sheis out of Nymph, by Bertram 2d, 
and got by the 8d Duke of Cambridge, (5941,) 
ored by Mr. Bates, of Yorkshire, England, and 
imported by Messrs. Sherwood & Stevens. She 
has a heifer calf, four months old, by Vane 
Tempest, which we consider as near perfection 
as any thing we have seen fora longtime. It 
has great style and constitution, good size, fine 
limbs and handling. Here are five things 
rarely united. We have not seen Vane Tem- 
pest since a calf, and have heard some fault 
found with him since full grown—principally 
in his manner of standing, walking, &e—but 
if he gets such stock as this of Mr. Hanes, he 
should be highly prized in Kentucky, where he 
is now used. It is not always the most 
showy-looking males, which prove the best 
stock getters. For our part, we regard blood in 
an animal more than a showy appearance, and 
in this, Vane Tempest has no superior in our 
country, and he ought to be highly prized even 
for his breeding alone. Besides the cows, 
there are several very fine two year old and 
yearling heifer calves, the get of Vane Tem- 
pest, Duke of Exeter, and Astoria, such as Sun- 
shine, Anna, Pet, &c. The Messrs. Haines have 
made an excellent beginning, and we trust the 
New-Jersey farmers of their neighborhood will 
appreciate this valuable stock, and become in- 
terested in it. It costs no more to raise a good 
calf than a poor one, and when grown, the for- 
mer is often worth several times as much as the 
latter. 

We found some very good roadster horses 
here, bred in Vermont, of the Morgan and 
Black Hawk breeds. These horses have fine 
action, and are very stylish and fast. One of 
the mares has a horse colt at her foot, which 
is highly promising. We also saw a Hamble- 
tonian grey gelding, for which Mr. C. 8. Harves 
has been offered a large price. He is fast, 
staunch, and fine. A brother of his recently 
sold for $2000, at two years old. 

Pigs.—We also found here a pair of pure 
Chinese pigs, which are the best of the kind we 
have seen in America. They were selected in 
China, by Dr. Green, head surgeon of the Japan 
Exploring Expedition, under Commodore Perry, 
and sent to New-York last winter. They are 
not so handsome in form as the Suffolk, Essex, 
Berkshire, and other of the English improved 
varieties of swine, yet are highly valuable as a 
cross on the native stock of the country. 

Of Poultry the Messrs. H. have a great vari- 
ety, from the diminutive little Bantam, no larger 
than a pigeon, up to the great towering Shang- 
hai, as large asa good sized turkey. The former 
are of the Black African, Sebright, and English 














varieties ; the latter of the Black Spanish, and 
the Shanghai, &c. The winter arrangements 
for these are the best we have ever seen. They 
iave a large cold grapery, divided in the center 
by a partition running from end to end. This 
is then cross divided every few feet, for the pur- 
pose of keeping each variety of poultry sepa- 
rate. In the back part of the house no grape 
vines are planted, and here are the roosts and 
nests. From this part a door is opened from 
each division, into the front of the grapery 
where the vines grow. The glass in front and 
on the roof keeps the house warm in winter, and 
here the poultry can sun themselves and exer- 
cise. Thus they have a warm, well-ventilated 
shelter all winter. The cross divisions sub-di- 
vide this part of the grape house, the same as 
where they roost and lay, so that the poultry 
cannot intermix when let out for exercise. 
‘hey benefit rather than injure the grape vines. 
Chis was an entirely new thing to us, and we 
record it for the benefit of those who wish to 
grow a double crop—poultry and grapes. In 
the summer season the eggs and chickens are 
all put out among different farmers to hatch and 
rear. The Messrs. H. pay so much per head for 
these. By this management they rear a large 
number and many varieties of chickens, without 
much trouble or any danger of intermixture. 

The country north and west of the village of 
Elizabethtown, is beautifully rolling and highly 
productive, and there are many excellent farms 
in that region. We intend soon to make an ex- 
tended excursion among them, for the purpose 
of obtaining information respecting their meth- 
ods of cropping, &c. One of the most profita- 
ble crops they raise is rye. Of this they fre- 
quently get 20 to 30 bushels per acre, and two 
tons or so of straw. The former is worth $1 
per bushel on an average, and the latter $20 
per ton, sold to the Newark carriage makers for 
packing wheels, &c. Thus a rye crop sells for 
about $45 to $60 per acre. Large quan- 
tities of fruit are raised here also. One farmer 
has eleven acres in quinces, another makes a 
great quantity of the choicest champaign cider 
and vinegar, while others excel in different pro- 
ductions, which we shall note hereafter. Land 
is still comparatively cheap in that neighbor- 
hood ; and it is less than an hour’s ride by rail- 
road from the populous city of New-York. 

socieliipapscioless 
ON THE SPAYING OF COWS, FOR MILKING 
AND FATTENING PURPOSES. 

Tne following valuable article is translated 
for the London Veterinarian, from the French 
Veterinarian. We trust cattle breeders will 
read it with attention. The writer asserts that 
spaying heifers after calving, prolongs the milk- 
ing period, and augments the annual produc- 
tion; and that they may be kept in milk for 
many years, He asserts also, that this opera- 
tion is performed without pain or chance of in- 
jury to the animal. 

As our population increases, and new wants 
arise, we become sensible of the necessity of 
augmenting and ameliorating the products of 
the earth, especially those serving for the ali- 
mentation of man, such as are immediately re- 
quired to support his health and strength, and 
which demand the attention of government, and 
every true friend of humanity. Thus it is that 
the spaying of cows becomes at the present day, 
as Professor Bouley says, the creation of a new 
race, sterile for breeding, but productive and 
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valuable, for the purposes of yielding milk for 
the dairy, and meat for the butcher. 

_ Spaying of cows at a certain period of their 
life, offers immense advantages to the agricul- 
turist and consumer, in producing much aug- 
mentation of milk and meat, without any in- 
crease of kind arising; in this way, the animal 
escapes a host of ailments, and spares a host of 
losses sustained in consequence of her bulling 
at times when it is either inconvenient or impos- 
ible to gratify her desires. 

_ Formerly, such an operation, successful for a 
time at first, was consequently followed by sad 
reverses, in consequence of which it was oxce 
again abandoned. It evidently became, for the 
purpose of bringing it into favor, absolutely ne- 
cessary that means should be devised to render 
the operation of spaying less dangerous. This 
it has been my object to effect. 

_ At first I resolved an important modification 
in the proceeding recommended by Levrat. I 
essayed torsion restricted to the rupture of the 
Fallopian tubes, instead of tearing out the ova- 
ries. In this way, I avoided the hemorrhage 
which had proved the cause of death; but this 
effect, for want of instruments, was not invaria- 
ble, and as the wound in the flank was, in fact, 
a Ceesarian operation, it was apt to give rise to 
hermea, and to be attended with all its dangers. 

Relinquishing this method, I determined to 
seek for the ovary through the natural channels. 
I had already felt it one day, while examining a 
cow to test her being in calf, in which I had 
made two lacerations through the root of the 
vagina, which, although they readily healed up, 
I afterwards thought ought to be made by sim- 
ple incision ; but the difficulty attendant on the 
introduction of any cutting instrument into an 
organ know to be mobile and elastic, and pro- 
vided, in certain parts, with numerous large ves- 
sels, and to be surrounded by other highly im- 
portant organs, with the want of fit instruments 
for the purpose, made me recoil from this like- 
wise. In this predicament, I found myself lett 
either with the choice still to persevere, and, 
perhaps, in the end to succeed, or to abandon 
the affair altogether. 

After much reflection, much lucubration, 
many experiments, in slaughter-houses, and on 
my Own cows, many trials of all descriptions, 
many sacrifices, instruments of all kinds, I at 
length succeeded in rendering castration of the 
bovine female simple, facile, painless for the an- 
imal, and certain of success, unless in a case 
wherein either the subject, or the part operated 
on, were in a State of disease at the time, or un- 
less through some unforeseen occurrence, as has 
been shown by upwards of two hundred opera- 
tions which have been performed without any 
reverse, 

This it is that forms the foundation of the 
new work I have had the honor of submitting 
to the Academy of Sciences; a work divided 
into three parts; the first part showing that 
spaying has the effect both of augmenting the 
return of milk and aptitude to fatten; the sec- 
ond, its effect on thé health of milk cows; the 
third, treating of the manner of operating, with 
such modifications as I conceive ought to be 
entertained; terminating with some reflections 
on the spaying of cows that have hati calves, 
and of heifers. 

Advantages of Spaying to Agricultural and 
Industrial Economy.—Two questions here meet 
our view; one is—Does the operation give rise 
to an augmented supply of milk? The other, 
does it favor the fattening of the beast? 

First—Let us inquire into the usual manage- 
ment of milk cows by cow-keepers and farmers, 
and others, who keep them for the purpose of 
milking. Two methods are pursued by them; 
the first consists in keeping the cows for several 
years, and producing fat calves every eleven or 
twelve months; the second, in keeping their 
inilk solely, without ever desiring any reproduc- 
tion. The former custom of keeping cows to 
breed every year, is now for the most part aban- 
doned, in consequence of the inconvenience it 
puts them to, and of the losses sustained by it; 





the cow remaining, perhaps, many months dry, 
or giving but little milk during the latter months 
of gestation. Such fluctuation in the supply of 
milk, such short-coming in the annual income, 
added to the necessity of keeping a third or a 
half more number of cows, in order to meet the 
demand for milk—privations like these felt by 
the small farmer and vineyard-keeper having 
but one or two cows, occasion their being 
months in the year without milk, or butter, or 
cheese either. ' 

A small dairy such as this, notwithstanding 
it has but a few cows, is forced to keep a bull, 
which yields no profit save its dung, and is sold 
at a loss when wanted to be got off. When one 
has no bull of one’s own, there may be none 
within reach, or within a long way off, and dur- 
ing the bulling season it may be impossible to 
get the cows to him, on account of the weather, 
or that one has nobody at hand to take them. 
In this predicament, the bulling may pass off. 
The cow may fail to conceive, although experi- 
encing, more than ever, desire for copulation. 
Moreover, cows which are bulling, who have not 
been in the habit of going out, become intracta- 
ble; often they break their halters, make their 
escape, and come to harm, or injure, or even 
kill persons. The proprietor of the bull, not 
being forewarned, it may happen that after two 
or three leaps the animal fails in the act, the 
effect of which is rather to excite sexual desire 
than to calm it, such as happens when he is a 
bad calf-getter. Or the bull may prove too 
large for the cow, or beget a calf too large for 
parturation. Or the bull may be unwell. Or, 
as happens not unfrequently, the journey to the 
bull is postponed from day to day, until the 
cow loses all desire; or this may be done pur- 
posely to prolong her duration of yielding milk. 

Rich food, and plenty of it, which is given to 
the cow to force her milk, is apt to engender 
disease, besides creating in her a desire for cop- 
ulation. And, as an inflamed surface refuses 
generally to absorb the substances applied to it, 
surexcitation of the vagina, uterus, Fallopian 
tubes, and ovaries, will, in like manner, be lia- 
ble to continue to the failure of impregnation 
taking place, from lack of absorption of the fe- 
cundating fluid. Should the cow become with 
calf, then has the animal to encounter all the 
accidents and diseases attendent on gestation 
and parturition, &c. 

1. The operation prolongs the milking period, 
and augments the annual return from such pro- 
duction. 

In order to prove this assertion, I may repeat 
what has been before stated by my predeces- 
sors, based upon a series of facts whose authen- 
ticity is guaranteed; and afterwards, I may cite 
such facts as have occurred under my own cog- 
nizance, based upon certificates of cow-keepers, 
with the legalization of administrative authority ; 
and, lastly, I may establish comparisons be- 
tween the products of cows not castrated and 
cows that have undergone the operation. 

From M. Levrat, of Lausanne, we learn that 
spayed cows yield, annually, for the first two 
or three years, from a fourth to a third more 
milk than they were in the habit of giving be- 
fore the performance of the operation. And 
further trials convince M. Levrat, that the in- 
crease cannot be estimated at less than one-third 
of the annual amount. 

M. Regire, of Bordeaux, asserts, that in five 
cases he experimented on, the cows yielded at 
least double the quantity they did before the 
operation. 

And, lastly, M. Morin, veterinarian at the 
National Depot of Languet, asserts that a cow 
spayed thirty or forty days after calving, or at 
the time that she is giving most milk, continues 
to yield, if not for the remainder of her life, at 
least for many years, the same large quantity of 
milk, and sometimes more than she gave at the 
moment of the performance of the operation. 

M. Roche-Lubin is the only person opposed 
to this latter opinion. M. Prangé has shown, 
by his experiments, that there was no reason 
for him to repose on the authority of Roche- 
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Lubin, since they themselves had proved to him 
the uncertainty of castration having the effect 
of maintaining the congenital natural supply of 
milk, his own trials having varied in its results 
in this respect; nevertheless they have shown 
an inerease in the annual amount. It appears 
of consequence that the operation of spaying 
should be performed at a proximate and proper 
time after calving. 

This second part of M. Charlier’s paper com- 
mences with an account of the cases in support 
of what he has already advanced, in which he 
shows, by proof positive, that in spite of the 
doubts and contrary assertions expressed, it re- 
mains for certain that spaying bas the effect of 
prolonging the milking period, as well as of aug- 
menting the annual supply of milk. From this 
he proceeds to show that, 

2dly. Castration favors the fattening of cows. 

M. Magne, in his Traité d’ Hygiéne Veiéri- 
naire Appliquée, gives a reason for this—If 
cow’s flesh, he says, is in little estimation, that 
depends mostly on their not being fatted until 
they have grown old, and left off yielding milk. 
And further on, he adds, cows which give no 
milk, providing they be well fed, have their gen- 
ital organs in a condition excited and ready for 
the male, and at this time become fat with dif- 
ficulty. Hence arises the bad odor their meat 
acquires at the butchery, where all cows are 
reckoned oxen. If they were castrated, it would 
not be so, since that would destroy the more 
powerful influence against their fattening. By 
such a practice there would be no need of work- 
ing young oxen up to the moment of their be- 
ing put up to fatten. By aid of castration the 
cow as well would come in, and yield both milk 
and fat. Thus would the price of meat become 
lowered in the market. Contradicting the com- 
mon assertion that castration is not favorable to 
fattening, and that it is physiologically impossi- 
ble to obtain, at the same time, milk and meat 
from a cow who has undergone such an opera- 
tion. Observation daily shows the contrary of 
this. 

In regard to the observation that castration 
detracts from consumption, by lessening the num- 
ber of calves, and that it detracts also from the 
reproduction of the species. If cales produced 
by persons who keep cows for milking purposes 
were made fat before they were sold to the 
butcher, I could not deny that this was true; 
but when one comes to know the fact that, in 
general, these productions are disposed of at a 
very low price, in despite of the law, almost im- 
mediately after they are dropped, to the country 
butchers or others, to be food for classes not so 
well off, we are led to think otherwise. So that, 
in point of fact, castration does not so much 
harm to the propagation of the species, but 
rather contributes, in stopping bad cows from 
breeding, to ouradvantage. Nor can I compre- 
hend how such an objection can be raised, when 
every day we behold at the butchery an im- 
mense number of cows in calf. 


———# 0-dre 


THICK AND THIN SOWING. 


Never in our remembrance did corn of all 
kinds look more encouraging than at the pre- 
sent time; and where it is isolated and not 
planted too thick, an unusually abundant crop 
may be expected. Last season we stated the 
possibility of obtaining from single grains of 
wheat, at the extreme distance of three feet 
apart, upwards of 80 perfect ears, containing 50 
kernels each, or more than 4000 fold. Our spe- 
cimens of last year, and of the growing crop 
this season for inspection, corroborates the as- 
sertion. ‘This gives upwards of 10 qrs. per 
acre, from two pints of seed. We are also pre- 
pared to prove that isolated plants, one foot 
apart, at about six pints of seed per acre, will, 
under judicious treatment, also produce as great 
a crop; but if planted closer than this standard, 
it is an utter impossibility, as the plants then 
cannot perform their natural capababilities. 
Respecting the opposite extreme—thick sow- 
ing, we now make the bold statement that every 
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grain of corn, whether wheat, barley, or oats, 
sown in the United Kingdom, simply from its ex 
treme thickness, does not, and cannot yield ont 
ordinary ear, say 40 fold, (nxy, not even half as 
much,) from each grain; and were it so, as # 
necessary consequence, it would produce, of 
course, 40 times as much per acre as is sown. 
say two bushels or 128 pints of wheat, and 2 
bushels or 192 pints of barley and oats, as a 
average quantity of seed usua'ly sown. But 
such crops are never realized. Objections ar« 
raised, that by thin sowing late mildewed crops 
are sometimes the consequence; granted—bu: 
sowing early will be found to obviate this evil, 
and insure more forward and bountiful harvests 
—Hardy and Son, Maldon, Essex, in Agricul- 


tural Gazette. 
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THE POINTS OF THE SPANISH FOWL. 





Tere have of late bken many inquiries and 
remarks in the “Poultry Chronicle” respectin, 
Spanish fowls, and, as misapprehensions seen: 
to exist on several points, I have thought i: 
would be acceptable to your readers if I gave a 
short description of them, and of what are con 
sidered their principal merits in competition. 
Tne cocks should have upright, the hens, fall- 
ing combs; but there is a peculiarity in this 
point, that birds reversing the carriage of 
combs, with perfectly white faces, would b 
judged more meritorious than others, faultless 
in this particular, but having red intermixed 
with white. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on Spanish breeders and amateurs, that the 
purely white face is the most arbitrary rule in 
judging fowls in this breed, and will cover 
many trifling deficiencies. Of course, the plu- 
mage should be black, without mixture of any 
other color. The body should incline to a 
point, every way, to the tail, which should be 
ample, and carried cheerfully. The head should 
be long, and the face skinny; the beak strong; 
the legs long, compared with many other breeds, 
and, invariably, of a leaden blue shade. 

Although cocks at seven months, and pullets 
at ten, ought to give promise of what they will 
be when they come to maturity, yet I would 
not advise the beginner to be precipitate in 
forming a judgment, and condemning those that 
are not apparently perfect, as many, and more 
especially pullets, are from eighteen months to 
two years in becoming really white, and it is 
undeniable that a Spanish hen improves up to 
three years old.—Xeres, in Poultry Chronicle. 
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UNUSUAL HEROISM OF A COCHIN CHINA 
FOWL. 


Pernaps, where opposed by so strong and 
powe:ful an antagonist, there has never been 
recorded an equal instance of determined valor, 
and dogged perseverance on the part of a fowl, 
as that displayed by the hero of the following 
anecdote. A gentleman having purchased at a 
public sale a pair of two-year-old Cochin fowls, 
took them to a property where they enjoyed 
the run of a large yard, unmolested by any 
other poultry. In less than three weeks the 
hen was found to have “stolen a nest,” on the 
bare ground, behind some old timber in a va- 
cant stable, and was sitting on fourteen eggs. 
The male bird seemed unusually interested in 
her occupation, and seated himself regularly 
about a yard from his mate nearly the whole of 
his time. Their owner, however, was not a little 
annoyed to find that during the night an egg 
had been purloined from the sitting hen; and 
later in the same day still another was missing. 
Acting under the impression that his losses pro- 
ceeded from some youths in a workshop that 
overlooked his yard, (and whom he had fre- 
quently heard speak covetously of his favorites, ) 
he determined to watch for the intruder, through 
a small fissure in an adjoining building. 
Shortly after taking his position, he observed a 
large rat creep stealthily towards the nest; on 
its approach the hen raised herself, but though 
@pparently much alarmed, offered no opposition, 











and the rat, after several ineffectual attempts, 
rolled an egg gently from the nest, and con- 
tinued pushing it with its head towards a hol 
about five or six feet distant. At this junc- 
ture the cock, which till now had appeared 
quite a passive spectator of the whole affair, 
suddenly rushed upon the aggressor, and follow- 
ing up his advantages by a rapid succession 01 
blows with the feet and spurs, still persevered. 
until he had driven the rat into a corner; here, 
however, a change took place in “the fortun 
of war ;” and the latter, summoning up all it: 
courage, jumped upon the head of the cock, in- 
Hicting at the same time a serious bite through 
the swallow, which caused the fow] to fall from it: 
feet and struggle violently with its wings. The 
owner, greatly troubled at this apparently une- 
qual contest now hastened to the rescue; hi 
surprise, however was great on finding, wher 
he reached the combatants, the cock standing 
upon the rat, which had fixed firm hold of it: 
ponent through the foot. This strange war 
‘are was “allowed now to take its own course,” 
and soon drew to a close, for the Cochin seized 
its adversary by the nape of the neck, and a’ 
one pull literally scalped it. From the hemor- 
rhage that instantly took place, the result was 
no longer dubious, the gripe of the rat slack- 
ened, and he sank dead at the feet of our coura- 
zeous favorite. The matter, however, was not 
altogether settled, for after two or three exul- 
‘ant crowings, the Cochin commenced a canni- 
hal’s feast, devouring the head, and part of the 
intestines. The writer of this paragraph saw 
the remnants of the defeated the same evening ; 
they then weighed three quarters of a pound. 
Great inflammation ensued to the cock’s wounds, 
he being bitten in eleven places, chiefly about 
the comb and wattles, but it is satisfactory tv 
relate he at length perfectly recovered.—Z., in 
Poultry Chronicle. 
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MIXING SAWDUST WITH MANURES. 





THe manufacture of Animal and Vegetable 
Matters—such as fish refuse, butchers’ offal, 
urine, sawdust, moss or peat earth—into ma- 
nure, and their application to the soil, has long 
been a subject of anxious inquiry; an_ that 
part of it involved in the proposition of Lord 
Berners, of mixing sawdust with sheep’s dung 
and urine, like other suggestions for economiz- 
ing the volatile and soluble elements of manure 
on the farm, now so frequently wasted, is de- 
serving of special notice at this time. 

Glancing briefly at old practices first, our 
forefathers used sawdust for littering their sta- 
bles, cow houses, sheep-pens, piggeries, and 
poultry houses, the whole being afterwards 
mixed together and used as farm-yard manure. 
Sawyers and carpenters, again, who had none 
of the above provisions, mixed it in their dung- 
hills for growing potatoes; while fishermen 
used it for smoking fish, and mixing in their 
ash-pits along with tish refuse, selling the com- 
post to farmers. With these practices many 
localities are familiar to this day, and have been 
so from time immemorial. 

Of these plans, the mixing of sawdust with 
sheep’s dung, urine, slaughterhouse and fish 
offal, is, perhaps, the most deserving of consid- 
eration, because the fermentative qualities of 
such articles are the best adapted to overcome 
the comparatively indestructible nature of the 
dust. Hitherto the great objection to sawings 
of wood, as manure, has been their slow decom- 
position. Immediate activity is necessary to 
give value to manure, and this is what sawdust 
does not possess. Excrementary and offal mat- 
ters, on the contrary, are from their nature 
subject to rapid decomposition, so much so, that 
half their fertilizing value is not unfrequently 
lost. Indeed it is impossible to estimate the 
loss arising from this source. Now, if the mix- 
ing of the two together will effect the decompo- 
sition of the former, while it avoids the luss sus- 
tained in the latter, the gain must consequently 
be great, 

hat gives peculiar value to composts of this 
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kind is their disintegrated state; they are fit for 
trilling in along with the seed by corn or tur- 
nip drills at once. Their freeness from sand 
and other heavy and comparatively useless min- 
eral substances is another merit. The differ- 
‘nce between the expense of applying farm- 
.ard manure and guano, for instance, is consid- 
rable, while the advantages gained by expedi- 
tion in seed time are even of greater importance. 
[he addition of 50 per cent. of sand and clay 
as when urine, fish gut, &c., were mixed with 
‘arth) doubles the expense and time of applica- 
ion; and this, if the distance is great, may ex- 
ceed the value of the manure itself. 

The prime cost of the article would be little 
more than the carriage, while in most localities 
‘he supply wou'd obviously be great. We have 
mly to examine our timber yards for evidence 
of this. How many ing nious plans have even 
been contrived for carrying the sawdust down 
the stream which drives the saw-mill, or into 
‘he fire of the steam engine where steam power 
s used, 

Now that artificial manures have become an 
agricultural necessity, it is the duty as well as 
ihe interest of every one to look first to the re- 
-ources within his own reach for a supply, and 
lastly to toe market for any balance required. 
To neglect the former, relying entirely upon the 
atter for Peruvian guano, &c, and then com- 
olain of high prices, is inconsistency and folly. 
Were every farmer to procure annuaily so many 
ons of sawdust, ground peat, or charred vege- 
able matter of any kind, which could be had for 
little money, and to mix them with the excre- 
ments of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, &c., 
idding such other articles as peculiar circum- 
stances required, it would exercise a very salu- 
tary effect upon the extravagant prices now 
paid for all kinds of artificial manures, If a 
farmer can thus manufacture at home ax good 
an article for 20s, as he can purchase for £5, 
(and this can be done in many cases,) the course 
which he ought to steer is plain.— Agricultural 
Gazette. 
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VARIETY OF FOOD NECESSARY. 





Tr is in vegetable as in animal life; a mother 
crams her child exclusively with arrow-root—it 
becomes fat, it is true, but, alas! it is rickety, 
and gets its teeth very slowly, and with diffi- 
culty. Mamma is ignorant, or never thinks, 
that her offspring cannot make bone—or, what 
1s the same thing, phosphate of lime, the prin- 
cipal bulk of bone—out of starch. It does its 
best; and were it not for a little milk and 
bread, perhaps now and then a little meal and 
soup, it would have no bones and teeth at all. 
Farmers keep poultry; and what is true of 
fowls is true of cabbage, a turnip, or an ear of 
wheat. If we mix with the food of fowls a suf- 
ficient quantity of egg-shells or chalk, which 
they eat greedily, they will Jay many more eggs 
than before. A well-fed fowl is disposed to lay 
a vast number of eggs, but cannot do so without 
the materials for the shells, however nourishing 
in other respects her food may be. A fowl, 
with the best will in the world, not finding any 
lime in the soil, nor mortar from walls, nor cal- 
careous matter in her food, is incapacitated from 
laying any eggs atall. Let farmers lay such 
facts as these, which are matters of common ob- 
servation, to heart, and transfer the analogy, as 
they may do, to the habits of plants, which are 
as truly alive, and answer as closely to every 
injudicious treatment, as their own horse. 


Sinnlsiliia deine! 
Composition or Mitx.—Milk, according to 


the analysis of Henri and Chevalier, is com- 
posed as follows: 


Casein, pure curd, : - 448 
Butter, - - - . - $18 
Milk sugar, - . : - 44%T 
Saline matter, : - - 0-60 
Water, - . : - 87°02 

100-00 
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REARING CALVES. 


In rearing full-blooded, high-priced animals, 
when the object is simply to raise fine calves, 
without any regard to cost of keep, allowing 
the calf to run with the cow is probably the 
best course to pursue, as it certainly is the most 
natural. But in ordinary cases, when butter 
commands a good price, we should never allow 
rearing calves to suck the cow. Fresh milk is 
eminently nutritious, and furthermore, is just 
adapted to the wants of a young animal. Until 
the calf is a week or so old, perhaps nothing 
can be substituted for fresh milk, but after- 
wards a gradual substitution may take place 
with no detriment to the calf; and it is certain 
that the same amount of nutriment can be ob- 
tained in a variety of substances at much less 
cost. 

In England it is generally customary to give 
rearing calves “linseed tea,” mixed with skim- 
med milk. Many think that calves do better on 
this food than on fresh milk alone. The linseed 
is soaked in water for forty-eighty hours. It is 
then placed in a cauldron, with seven quarts of 
water to one of seed, and boiled gently for two 
hours, and constantly stirred, to prevent burn- 
ing at the bottom. It becomes gelatinous on 
covling. About half a pint of jelly is given to 
each calf, thoroughly mixed with warm skim- 
med milk, twicea day. Instead of linseed, oil- 
cake meal is frequently used. Two large table- 
spoonfuls are given to each calf twice a day, 
increasing the quantity with the age of the calf. 
It is easily prepared. Moisten the meal with 
cold water, and then pour over it a quantity of 
hot water, and let it simmer on the stove for a 
short time, just precise'y as in making porridge. 
It is then stirred into the milk with the hand, 
crushing all the lumps. The calves are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it. For calves of six weeks’ 
old, we prefer it even to linseed itself. It is 
more nitrogenous, and it would appear to be 
better calculated to favor mus: ular development 
and bone formation than linseed or fresh milk 
alone. Pea-meal or Indian corn meal is also 
employed for mixing with skim milk, as a sub- 
stitute for the loss of butter in the milk. Rice- 
meal, sago, and many other rich carbonaceous 
foods, are also recommended ; but for rearing 
calves, linseed, oil-cake, or pea-ineal, in our opin- 
ion, is far preferable to other substance. 

Rearing calves should not Fe tied up. They 
require exercise. A small paddock or orchard, 
with a warm shed torun into in stormy wea- 
ther and nights, is best When calves are 
young, green grass generally produces looseness 
or diarrhoea. As long as they are lively and 
take their fuod well, there need be no apprehen- 
sion from a thin discharge of foeces. Milk 
thickened with wheaten flour, or a litle pre- 
pared carbonate of lime, is good for looseness, 
and if the case is serivus, a few drops of lauda- 
num may be given. In case of custiveness, 
rhubarb is the best aperient for calves, though 
castor oil and epsom salts are frequently given. 
But the less medicine a calf, or any other animal 
ets, the better. A little care in regard to their 
ood will generally render medicine unnecessary. 
If they are troubled with the louse, give them 
a little sulphur; it will purify the blood, and 
rid them of the parasite at the same time.— 
Wool Grower. 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF CALIFORNIA. 


On of the most gratifying indications of the 
permanent prosperity of California, is the great 
and rapid increase of her agricultural resources. 
‘Two years ago we were known only as a mining 
country, and the impressivn was, that, but for 
our mineral resources, the State would be val- 
ueless. This idea has not only been proved 
erroneous, but the fact has been fully established 
that this is one, or can be made one of the best 
agricultural States in the Union. Nowhere can 
wheat, oats, barley and most kinds of vegeta- 
bles, be gro «'n with less labor and expense than 
here. 





The soil is fertile and the climate unc-} little. 


qualed. What is called the wet season, during 
which crops grow without irrigation, is much 
longer than what is called the growing season 
in the Eastern States. In addition to this, 
prices in mining countries are generally higher 
than in any other. It is true, that we have no 
foreign market for our surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, and whenever the market becomes glut- 
ted with an article that will not bear long trans- 
portation, (as is now the case with potatoes.) 
the article becomes nearly or quite valueless. 
But when the agricultural interests and the 
general business of the country, become more 
thoroughly settled, such extremes in prices as 
we have witnessed will not be likely to occur. 
Because potatoes are a dollar a pound this year, 
farmers will not again plant nothing but pota- 
toes, and thereby render the crop not worth 
carrying to market. That wholesome monitor, 
experience, will learn them to divide their crops 
so as to meet the wants of the people. By pur- 
suing this course, we have no doubt but farm- 
ing will prove a more remunerative and reliable 
business in California, than it is in any other 
State in the Union. 

It is now estimated that sufficient wheat will 
be grown in California to supply the entire de- 
mand until the next year’s crop. If this be 
true, the quantity of flour now on hand can 
hardly be expected to advance in price, nor can 
it with what shipments have been and probably 
will be made, be expected that flour will be ex- 
travagantly high during the present year. 
While we like to see every man fairly and hand- 
somely rewarded for his capital and labor, we 
dislike to see forestaling in the necessaries o' 
life, thereby compelling the many to pay exor 
bitant prices for the benefit of a few. Every 
person must see how much better it is that 
steady and remunerative prices should rule, 
and that the money should be paid to our 
own people, than it is for fluctuating prices to 
prevail, and the money sent out in the country. 
We trust that we have reached a point wher 
the necessity of relying upon others for flour 
has ceased.—-COulifurnia Exchange. 


—+ eo — 
BASIS OF GOOD FARMING. 


Mr. Isaac Moore who farms one hundred 
and fifty acres of clay loam, with limeston 
diffused through it and in position (and surel) 
no better soil could be desired than this) on 
Clover street, Brighton, Monroe County, N. Y. 
writes us that his usual average per acre are as 
follows : 

Indian Corn—75 bushels; extra yields, 80, 90 

to 100. 

Potatoes—formerly 250 to 400 bushels ; latter], 

200. 

Wheat—(50 acres,) 25 to 35 and 40 bushels, 

rarely 50. 

Outs—(little sown,) once 489 bushels from five 
acres; seed 22 bushels. 
Hay—2 to 3 tuns ; once 44 tons. 


These are large crops; and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Mvore has built the 
“ Clover st. Seminary,” and endowed a Profes- 
sorship out of the profits of such farmivg 
But how he does itis the important point. The 
natural richness of his soil is undoubted ; but a 
majority of farmers on just such soil do no 
obtain half so large crops. Here is the expla- 
nation : 

“T never sell straw; this goes back in some 
shape to the land. My barn-yard yields me 
many hundreds of wagon-loads of manure; 
what I fail to get on to my lands in the spring 
of the year, I keep as ‘bank deposit’ till au 
tumn. 

“ But clover and plaster are the great fertil- 
izers of the soilof Western New-York. Whev 
I sow wheat, oats or barley, I sow ten to twelve 
pounds of clover to the acre. Any farmer who 


_will follow this process for fertilizing need never 


go to Peru to obtain guano. His farm will 
never run down. I have cultivated roots but 
What I have done, I have found profit- 
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able. Many neighboring farmers cultivate 
largely of carrots, beets and turnips for stock 
and teams.”—TZribune. 

—+ Fee 


TO DESTROY VERMIN ON ANIMALS AND 
TREES. 


One of the editors of the New- Orleans Pica- 
yune, G. W. Kendal, in his letter from Paris to 
that journal, gives the subjoined recipe for des- 
troying vermin on animals, plants and trees. 
The remedy is simple, easy of application, and 
worthy of at least a trial : 

The celebrated Raspail, well known as one of 
the best French chemists, has given an import- 
ant recipe for destroying vermin on animals, and 
also on plants and trees—important, at least, if 
true. The process he recommends is to make a 
solution of aloes—one gramme of that gum to 
a litre of water—French measure—and, by 
means of a large brush to wash over the trunks 
and branches of trees with this solution. This 
simple process, says Raspail, will speedily des- 
troy all the vermin on the trees, and will effect- 
ually prevent others from approaching. In 
order to clear sheep and animals with long hair, 
they must be bathed with the solution, or well 
washed with it. Raspail mentions several trials 
he has made with this mixture, all of which 
have been attended with the most complete suc- 
cess, and he recommends it very strongly to 
general use. I can only say that if a simple 
solution of aloes and water will kill or drive 
away ants from peach and other trees in Texas 
and other parts of the South, the discovery will 
be hailed with pleasure. At all events there is 
no harm in trying the experiment. A French 
litre is a little less than three of our pints—a 
gramme is the five hundredth part of a F: ench 
oound. A little aloes, if used at all, will thus 
goa great way. Were] troubled with antsand 
other vermin in Texas, I should certainly try 
Raspail’s solution. 

——t-e— 


DEEP PLOWING. 


Tae season having again returned when 
farmers are busily engaged in turning the sod, 
or stirring the soil, I will add my testimony in 
addition to others, in favor of deep plowing, 
Four years ago I purchased the farm on which 
{ now reside. Being astranger in this section, 
T commenced plowing my land with deep fur- 
rows—which some of my neighbors noticing, 
they remonstrated, saying that I was turning 
1p ground so poor that nothing would grow, 
[ will remark here, that the farm has been ten- 
unted for 20 or more years, till the soil was 
supposed to be exhausted. My faith being 
strong, IT continued to plow as deep as T could, 
and, I believe, with good results; from 32 acres 
of land I gathered over 1,500 bushels of corn. 

Tn the fall of the same year I plowed a lot of 
some 9 acres of wheat. ‘This was contrary to 
common custom, as the old fallow system was 
then, and is yet to some extent, in vogve. 
From this field I had cut a light crop of grass. 
When I was plowing thi< field, some inquired 
vhat I was plowing: for. I told them for 
wheat. The reply was, “You will not get 
your seed. The last crop did not yield 5 bush- 
els to the acre.” Well, that was discouraging ; 
but T let the teams goon—the first team draw- 
ing the Eagle C, and the next a sub-soil. I will 
remark here, that the field should have been 
plowed earlier, as this was the last of August 
and the first of September. The wheat was 
sown without any manure, the last of Septem- 
ber, and the yield next season was over 22 
bushels per acre. The ground was seeded, but 
did not take well. 

The next season I pastured it till after har- 
vest, and plowed it with a double or Michigan 
plow, followed by a sub-soil, and sowed the 
24th of September with Huthinson and Soule’s 
wheat; and the yield, I think, was not less 
than 88 bushels per acre. The only manure 
for the last crop, besides the poor and closely 





eaten grass sod, was 30 loads of leached ashes, 
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and some 9 or 10 of muck and marl, scattered 
broad-cast over the field just previous to sow- 
ing. The ground is now worth 50 per cent. 
more than it was 4 years ago. 

It may not answer to turn up the soil toa 
much greater depth than usual at first, but a 
graiual deepening can be practised with advan- 

in almost all cases. I have heard some 


say that they plowed deep ; and when interro- |. 


ted how deep, would say 6 or 8 inches. 
When I plowed the above field the last time, 
the depth was twelve inches, followed by the 
sub-soil going some 6 or 10 inches deeper.— 
L A, Cuark, in Rural New- Yorker. 
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A Hist to Srock Growers.—If any thing 
like the present prices of live stock are main- 
tained for any considerable length of time, there 
will bea fine opportunity for somebody to make 
money, as somebody undoubtedly is doing al- 
ready. A gentleman in South Carolina, writing 
to parties in New-Haven, throws a hint res- 
pecting the manner in which it may be done, as 
follows : 

The steamers from Florida bring into Charles- 
ton a good many cattle, which are bought very 
low there. The beef is small, but very fine and 
in good order. I should think a New-Havener 
could make a good business by going to Florida 
for cattle. It costs nothing to raise them there, 
except to keep them from straying away; the 
prairies afford them fvod all the year. A low 
deck schooner of 150 tons, could bring near 70 
or 80 of them, at an expense of $9 to $10 each. 
When beef is worth 18 to 20 cents in New- 
York, I should think it would pay. The cattle 
can be bought in Florida, I believe, for $10 to 
$12 per head, and I suppose they will average 
500 or 600 lbs. each. Tens of thousands of 
barrels of Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina 
and North Carolina flour, have been shipped 
from Charleston this season, for Europe and 
New-York. The South can supply the North 
with immense quantities of flour, &c., when 
they turn in for it. They are beginning to raise 
it,for the North and for Europe. 
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Soaxep Corn ror Horses.—One of the most 
successful and judicious farmers in the vicinity 
of Baltimore, effects a saving of from one-third 
to one-half of his corn, by soaking it thoroughly 
before feeding. Hismethodisthis: Two empty 
vessels, hogsheads, or something similar, are 
placed in his cellar where there is no danger 
from frost, and filled to the chime, with ears of 
corn. He then pours in water till the recepta- 
cles are filled. When well soaked, the corn is 
fed to the horses, and when the contents of one 
cask are consumed, it is again filled, and the 
animals fed from theother. Even cobs, soaked 
in a similar manner, but in pickle instead of 
pure water, are eagerly devoured by cows, es- 
pecially if the usual allowance of salt is with- 
held. The corn cob contains a large quantity 
of nutriment, and is by far too valuable to be 
thrown away.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1854, 


Gratis Winnowers —Joseph Bone, of War- 
renton, O.: I do not claim the mere separation 
of grain into several grades according to speci- 
fic gravity, by the action of the suction fan and 
the arrangement of a single set of tubes, as such 
is well known. 

But I claim arranging and connecting a 
series of two or more sets of separating pas- 
sages, as set forth, so that the grain may be 
carried through the entire series of separati..g 
passages as often as required by the operator for 
thoroughly cleaning and separating the same. 

Dryine Grain.—S. B. Robinson, of Oswego, 
N. Y.: I claim a trough or cylinder with a per- 
forated bottom provided with a conveyor or 
stirrer, in combination with a blast of heated 
air forced through the perforated bottom men- 
tioned, constructed and arranged as described. 





Horticultural Department. 

To Horricutrvrists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 


we have commenced with this volume, to allota 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
enntributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s tuctive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 
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HINTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Let the spaces between growing plants or 
vegetables, be thoroughly broken up and pul- 
verized, and they will not be liable to bake so 
hard again during the season. We have been 
surprised at the success of an intelligent ama- 
teur near this city, in hastening forward his 
plants, simply by raking the soil deep every 
day or two, and thus keeping it verylight. He 
remarked that it proved every way superior to 
mulching. 

Let all plants be fearlessly thinned out. Few 
do this sufficiently early. It is impossible to 
raise fine flowers, fruits or vegetables, if the 
plantsarecrowded. We often see good gardens 
ruined by the disinclination to pull up and 
throw away strong, valuable plants, when grow- 
ing too thickly. 

Put raspberries and blackberries in the best 
possible condition for bearing, by loosening the 
soil without disturbing the roots ; an occasional 
watering with soap-suds from the wash, is ex- 
cellent for most plants. It is not yet too late 
to set out celery for winter. Be sure to give it 
the best cultivation, for it will well reward your 
labor. 

Pinch back the leading shoots of melons, cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes, if it is desired to have 
them produce abundantly, otherwise they will 
be in danger of running too much to vines. 
Most of the products are on the side shoots, as 
will be seen by a little observation. 

If grape leaves are troubled with the slug 
worm, syringe or shower them freely with soap 
suds. If black ants infest the garden, pour 
boiling water on their nests, and drop bits of 
camphor gum in their paths. If the snail slug 
covers the garden, line their course with salt, 
veing careful that the salt does not come in con- 
tact with and kill plants. If the worm gnaws 
the young peach tree, pour upon him boiling 
water, and surround the trunk of the tree with 
lime and ashes. 

If the gooseberry exhibits symptoms of mil- 
dew, shower with soap-suds and mulch with 
salt hay, or fresh hay sprinkled with salt water 


or brine. 
——-° @e 


HorticutTuraL Propuctions aT THE SouTH.— 
Mr. Peasopy, in his address before one of the 
Georgia Horticultural Societies, says : 

Here we may have two or three crops of Irish 


potatoes; two or three crops of green corn; 
English peas in the spring and fall; cabbages 





of the finest quality the year round; cauli- 
flowers and brocoli in the spring and winter: 
onions and leeks perpetually ; turnips and celery 


. | almost continually, and every thing else in their 


season, in the greatest perfection and abundance. 
No intelligent house-wife in our favored land, 
need be without a variety of choice vegetables 
upon her table each day in the year, and I am 
gratified to see the evidences of this fact exhi- 
bited here at this festival. 
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HORTICULURE IN HAWAII, 


Tne following excellent remarks are taken 
from a report by Mr. Joun Montcomery, recorded 
in the transactions of the Royal Hawaiian Agri- 
cultural Society, which we reviewed at page 
217. 

There is not, in the whole range of our vari- 
ous pursuits and occupations, one fancy, one 
vocation, so unalloyed, in all its delightful and 
fascinating phases, as the cultivation of a gar- 
den. The enjoyment and gratification afforded 
by all other pursuits are to be found in practical 
horticulture, and still a balance in its favor over 
them all combined. The florist unites in his 
collection of flowers, as many fancies as would 
occupy a large proportion of the community, 
and extracts gratification and pleasure from 
each and all of them. The fortunate possessor 
of one of the invaluable works of the old mas- 
ters does not rejoice over his Reubens, Rafael 
or Paul Potter, with more ecstacy than does the 
florist over his Tulip or Carnation bed, nor does 
the owner of a superb picture gallery more 
proudly point to his choicest gems of art than 
does the florist his choice flower beds. The 
Conchologist may boast of his collection of rare 
and beautiful shells, perhaps excelling in variety 
and rarity, those of all his neighbors, but he is 
compelled to see them in their wondrous same- 
ness—there they lie, an inanimate mass with- 
out change or variety; and how few persons 
are competent to judge of or derive gratifica- 
tion from them. Whilst the flower garden is 
one constant scene of variety, every succeeding 
morning developing some new beauty, in the 
freshly expanded petals of some charming and 
fragrant flower ; the musty antiquarian sits in 
his gloomy and solitary chamber, poring over 
his collection of ancient coins and other melan- 
choly relics of past ages from which no inge- 
nuity can extract one cheering idea, He cannot, 
if he would, give a seed or a cutting to a fellow 
admirer; whilst the florist can share his plea- 
sure with a friend, and still have his treasure 
undiminished. The lover of a garden ‘is a col- 
lector and propagator of new and never chang- 
ing delights. The intense anxiety with which 
he watches the germination of a new or choice 
seed and the progress of a young plant to ma- 
turity, in the opening of the first flower, is a 
pleasurable sensation unknown to other pursuits, 
and if the newly-developed blossom should sur- 
pass in beauty or fragrance his previous collec- 
tion, his hopes are consummated and his plea- 
sure complete. The horticulturist does not visit 
his collection to find them precisely as they pre- 
sented themselves on his previous visit. He 
finds something new every day; whilst the 
possessor of a picture, valuable coin, or even a 
collection of natural history, is doomed to view 
them constantly in precisely the same aspect, 
without variety. The gardener is amply repaid 
for all toil and exertion, by his fruits, flowers 
and vegetables, and he is not obliged to search 
for a connoisseur to share his pleasures, as every 
body can appreciate the delight of a flower and 
fruit garden. Another advantage which a hor- 
ticulturist possesses over all other pursuits, is, 
that it is within the reach of all—the humblest 
cottager can cultivate his little patch—the citi- 
zen can have his blooming flower pots as easily 
as the peer can rejoice on his Chatsworth or 
Eaton Hall. 
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Ir you.would have a good servant, serve 
yourself. 
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THE FUCHSIA. 





Now, that we have got in our best varieties 
of this flower all the properties it may be ex- 
pected to be made to possess, it behoves us to 
exert ourselves to grow specimens in the short- 
est possible time, worthy of the fin: blooms 
which many of the kinds produce. If pyramidal 
plants are wanted, (and if they are not grown 
in this way their beauties are not seen to ad- 
vantage,) cuttings should be taken from the 
short-jointed wood of the present year’s growth, 
but not in too tener a state; for when the 
wood is too soft they are apt to shrivel and 
damp off. Use 4-inch pots well drained; then 
fill up with a compost of leaf-soil and sand, 
pressing firmly and surfacing with silver sand; 
then plant the cuttings all round the sides ot 
the pot. Water gently with a fine watering- 
pot, and finish by plunging the pots in a mild 
moist bottom-heat in the prop-gating pit or 
frame, where they will soon emit fine young 
rootlets. Shade on warm sunny days to pre- 
vent their drooping and getting scorched. 
When they can stand handling with safety, pot 
singly in 38-inch pots into a lightish compost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand to keep it open. 
Plunge again for a few days where they were 
before, which will assist them in taking hold of 
the new soil. Then remove them to a warm pit 
or Vinery, where the temperature will range 
between 60° at night and 70° by day; the at- 
mosphere should be kept moist, so as to induce 
them to make short-jointed wood. When the 
pots are full of roots, give a shift into a 6-inch 
pot, using a rather rich compost of nearly two- 
thirds strong fibry loam, and one-third of old 
cow droppings, leaf-soil, and sand, mixing all 
the parts well, so as to thoroughly incorporate 
them. Care must be taken to secure good open 
drains by placing a large potshred over the hole 
in the pot, with smaller pieces over that and 
around it, and a little moss over all to keep it 
from getting choked up. The plants will now 
be pushing vigorously, and laterals will be 
breaking forth freely. The main stem must 
now be tied to a neat stick, to keep it upright. 
When the laterals have grown a little past their 
first joint pinch them back to it; they will now 
push a couple of fresh shoots. Let this pinch- 
ing be confined to the four lower tiers of later- 
als, the rest may be allowed to grow. The 
plants may now get a slight mulching of sheep 
dung, and be permitted to come into bloom, 
when they should be removed to the front table 
in the plant house, where they will flower 
freely for sometime. It will now be December, 
therefore they should be allowed a season of 
rest, say in a cold pit, after they have been per- 
mitted to ripen their wood. They should be 
protected from frost, and should receive little 
water until the middle or end of February, when 
they may get a more liberal supply. They may 
be taken to a warm pit or Vinery in March, 
where they will soon show indications of rapid 
growth. After they have made a start they 
should be turned out of their pots and their 
roots examined, re-potting into 10-inch pots, in 
which they should be flowered. For soil, use 
strong, rich, fibry loam, with about a third of 
well-decomposed cow droppings, and a little 
leaf-soil and sand to keep the soil porous. They 
should be pruned back to the last joint, from 
which they will push two strong shoots, and if 
kept pinched, as directed for last season, they 
will soon form handsome plants. Secure a good 
leader now, as they will be growing rapidly. 
By the middle of April a mulching of sheep 
dung will be found beneficial; but this should 
be used so as not to look unseemly. The bot- 
tom branches should be permitted to attain the 
length of a couple of joints before pinching, so 
as to get a good broad basis. After the laterals 
have broken out again, they should then be 
pinched back, stopping regularly as the plant 
grows, so as to secure a well-formed specimen. 
They should not by stopped after the second 
week in June, and by the latter end of that 
month they should be set in a conspicuous place 








in the green-house or conservatory, where, by 
the middle of July, they will be coming into 
fine bloom, and will continue in that condition 
until October, provided a shade be applied on 
Lot sunny days, which also preserves the color. 
Bees are often very destructive to the flowers, 
and should therefore be excluded. When their 
beauty is nearly exhausted they should be re- 
moved to a cold pit, to afford room for the win- 
ter inmates of the house. The same treatment 
during this winter as was recommended for last, 
will be all they will require till spring, when 
they may be pruned and started according to 
the time they are required to be in bloom. 
They should be re-potted, as last season, in 10- 
inch pots, for which the roots should be cut 
back, so as to admit plenty of fresh soil. The 
middle of March will be found a very good sea- 
son for propagating Fuchsias. A few oldish 
plants should be started early in the season for 
this purpose. Cuttings struck at this period 
will enable you to get nice little plants the same 
season for specimens the following year.— W. F, 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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PLUM CURCULIO. 


Messrs. Epitors :—Having just returned from 
a visit to one of the best and handsomest gar- 
dens we have in our part of the country, cared 
for and brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion by one of the most successful gardeners I 
ever met with, I sit down to communicate a por- 
tion of intelligence I received from the gardener. 
It is a private garden, and I have no permission 
to communicate his name. No where have | 
ever seen strawberries brought to such splendid 
perfection as here. The immense quantities they 
gather on a small space of ground bearing am- 
ple testimony to this fact, and I understand this 
is accomplished by keeping the unproductive 
plants well thinned out, so that every plant is a 
prolific bearer. 

But my great object in writing just now is to 
name the fact of his successfully combating the 
curculio. He assures me he raised for two sea- 
sons past, full crops of plums, loaded so that the 
limbs had to be supported, and does not injure 
the fruit at all, but the trees will not make the 
growth they otherwise would. I saw the cele- 
brated Silem Plum, the most delicious and pro- 
fitable for market or desert. No plum that can be 
named in any catalogue that I have ever seen, 
can, in all respects, be compared with this plum. 
The Yellow Gage and Jefferson fall but little 
short of it, however. But to the remedy of the 
curculio. He syringes the trees when the fruit 
is setting, with sulphur and lime water. 

Morristown, N. J. W. Day. 
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Swortenine-1n Liwa Beans AND SqQuasHEs.— 
The Family Visitor states that clipping the 
shoots of Lima beans, when about six feet high, 
produces an abundant crop, the beans repening 
in August. Squashes, the vines of which are 
nipped after two or three squashes had formed, 
were larger and ripened better. By cutting out 
the early bearing branches, a succession of 
squashes was obtained through the summer. 
Tomatoes which grew on an excessively rich 
piece of ground, were benefitted by shortening, 
new and more vigerous shoots successively 
pushing out in place of those which were clip- 
ped. 
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Cure ror Meron Bues.—Dr. Hull, of New 
burgh, raised a large crop of melons by a pro- 
cess thus stated in the Horticulturist : 

Bugs were completely expelled by watering 
the plants daily with a strong decoction of 
quassia, made by pouring four gallons of boil- 
ing water on four pounds of quassia, in a bar- 
rel, and after twelve hours, filling the barrel 
with water. Toe intolerable squash or pumpkin 
bug was thoroughly driven off by a decoction 
of double strength, containing a pound of glue 
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to ten gallons to make it adhere. The result 
was, a product of sixteen hundred superb 
melons, on less than one-sixth of an aore of 
ground. 
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GARDENING FOR THE YOUNG. 


We commend the following beautif] remarks 
from a valued correspondent, to the attention of 
parents and guardians. 


The absorbing pleasures of a garden offer a 
natural and readily appreciated attraction to the 
young, and I am convinced from much experi- 
ence, that no other pursuit will operate so fa- 
vorably on the youthful mind, as the culture of 
flowers. Nature has implanted in every infant 
an innate love of flowers, and it is the bounden 
duty of all who are entrusted with the respon- 
sible duty of educating and developing the in- 
fant faculties, taste and propensities, to guide 
and direct them to such pursuits as are most 
likely to refine and improve them. What other 
pursuit, I would ask, is so entirelv guileless and 
unalloyed, and what is there in the whole range 
of creation so perfectly in harmony with the 
untainted and pure mind of the child fresh from 
the hand of its Creator, as the enjoyment of his 
most charming as it is his purest handiwork, as 
displayed in a flower garden. Teach then, the 
child to till and cultivate flowers—they will as- 
suredly win their own way to its aff-ctions, and 
you lay the foundation of a love for the sweet- 
est and purest of all earthly pursuits, which in 
after life, when the allurements of the wicked 
world are gathered around him, will win him 
from and shelter him against their dangerous 
blandishments. I can say with perfect truth, 
that the happiest hours I have ever spent in a 
long and chequered life have been in the society 
of my flower garden, and it has this additional 
advantage, that while many of the gaieties and 
pleasures which fascinate us in early life, cease 
to please in the decline of life, the flower gar- 
den loses not one jot of its fascination to our 
latest hour. 
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Horse Waeat.—Yesterday afternoon we 
took an hour’s stroll in the country—a luxury 
we seldom enjoy. We noticed a novel feature 
introduced in farming, which we doubt not will 
be new to many of our farmers. 

Charles Hinman, one of the most thorough 
and skilful agriculturists in Western New-York, 
was actually hoeing a field of wheat, containing 
twenty acres. The wheat was sown in drills, 
and five or six men each taking four or five 
rows, hoeing between each row with a garden 
hoe, stirring up the soil, and destroying most of 
the weeds. The expense is about five dollars 
anacre. This probably, is the first experiment 
of the kind in the country.—Lockport Journal. 
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Heavy Busrvess 1x Poratozs.—The Norfolk 
Argus states that the farmers and others in 
that city and vicinity are now doing a large 
business in potatoes. More than two thousand 
barrels are regularly sent by each steamer to 
New-York. The average quantity sent per day 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York, is 
about one thousand six hundred barrels, The 
Baltimore boats cannot take on board near as 
many barrels as are daily sent to the depot. 
They sell readily at Norfolk, at $4 per barrel, 
and command a handsome profit in the North- 
ern markets. The Norfolk Beacon says that 
Mr. Munden raised from 25 bushels of Irish 
potatoes, for which he gave $1.50 a bushel, a 
crop which sold for $806. After paying all ex- 
penses, the net profit amounted to $698. The 
same paper states that on Thursday one farmer 
sent $1140 worth of cucumbers, to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 
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Tuere is atown in Maine called Random. A 
resident of the place being asked where he 
lived, said he lived at Random. He was taken 


up as a vagrant. 
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Exrrrine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging tc 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 

semniaaeree- 


An -Ear.y Issut.—To give our Printers a 
holiday, this week, and also to allow of some re- 
pairs to our Steam Engine, we put our paper to 
press two days earlier than usual; and we hav: 
had less time for preparing choice matter, or 
for guarding against typographical errors. 

Letters from S. and one or two others came 
in too late for this number. 

scentincighig thin. 

Tres or Houpise Strate anp County 
Snows.—In two or three weeks we wish to com- 
mence publishing a list of the times at which 
these various fairs are to be held. Will our 
friends in various parts of the county please 
send us in, at an early date, such information on 
this subject as they may be able to give. 


—+- oo —_ 
GREAT BUTTER COWS. 


Tue Boston Cultivator states that an Alder- 
ney cow owned by Mr. Tuomas Mottey, Jr., of Ja- 
maica Plains, produced 5114 Ibs. of butter from 
11th May, 1853, to 26th April, 1854, which is 
at the rate of about 1 lb. 7} oz. per day. Her 
owner says, that it took exactly five quarts of 
milk to make one pound of butter. This does 
not make the milk of the Alderney so rich as 
that of two Devon heifers belonging to the edi- 
tor of the Boston Plowman, Mr. Bucxsussrer, 
which he says produced last October one pound 
of butter for every four quarts of milk. 

We do not intend to dispute the word of 
either of the above gentlemen; but when such 
extraordinary stories are told, it is so easy to 
make mistakes, that the thing should be put 
beyond a question of doubt. For example—the 
milk should be carefully measured in the pre- 
sence of two or more intelligent men, and the 
kind of measure, whether wine or beer measure 
be stated. It should then be put away under a 
lock and key. When ready to be skimmed, the 
same persons should be present and measure 
the cream after taken from the milk, and then 
the skimmed milk, to see if the quantity of both 
agree with the first measurement of the new 
milk. Then the cream should be weighed and 
churned in their presence; the butter carefully 
worked, then weighed; then the buttermilk 
weighed, to see if both agreed with the weight 
of the cream. No salt should be allowed to be 
worked in the butter, or if so, it should be 
weighed and recorded. The butter should then 
be taken to the market, and sold in the pres- 
ence of two or more market-men. They should 
then give the price at which it sold, and their 


just as essential to the growth of the tree or 


circulation of air thus introduded through the 
drains; and especially the breaking up and dis- 








this will ever be entirely satisfactory in regard 
to such extraordinary productions. 

A friend of ours who has a first-rate herd of 
Alderney cows, informs us that he gets only one 
pound of butter at best, from between seven and 
eight quarts of milk. The most we ever heard 
of being produced in Great Britain, was one 
pound for six quarts of milk, and the same with 
Devons. 

No one is a greater admirer of pure bred, fine 
cows than we are, and it always gives us great 
pleasure to record evidences of their superiority 
in milk, butter, and beef; but we are heartily 
tired of seeing incredible stories of their doings 
going the rounds of the papers, unless better at- 
tested than usual. The standing boast of every 
mawkish speaker and writer on these subjects 
in Massachusetts, is the Oaks cow, and that she 
produced 4844 Ibs. of butter in 219 days, which 
is at the rate, within a fraction, of 2 lbs. 3 oz. per 
day. She must have been fed on butter to have 
done this! But what practical man of sense 
believes this statement. True it is recorded in 
the Journal of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society ; and so it is recorded in the English 
Stud Book, or somewhere else, that the horse 
Firetail, ran a mile ina minute! What sane 
breeder, or trainer, or racer of the blood horse 
of modern days credits this record? Not one; 
they know it never was, nor never will be in 
the power of horse flesh to perform such a feat. 
We do not accuse Mr. Oaks of reporting what 
he supposed was an untruth, we simple say, he 
was mistaken in his figures some way. The 
cow never walked that could produce so much 
butter in the time mentioned, and what is more, 
she never will—our readers may depend on 
that. Who can tell what amount of salt was 
added to this butter, or how much buttermilk 
remained in it, which ought to have been worked 
out in order to make it of good marketable 
quality ? 

——_+ 0 ¢—— 
SUBTERRANEAN AIR ESSENTIAL TO THE 
GROWTH OF VEGETATION. 

Tere is now on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace from Holland, a long pointed iron socket 
attached to a wooden handle, labelled ‘to pro- 
mote the growth of fruit trees.” The mode of 
using is not specified, and we can only conjec- 
ture that it is for making holes and breaking up 
the earth around the roots—not a bad idea, we 
think. 

It has seldom occurred to farmers, but is a 
fact, nevertheless, worthy all due consideration, 
that air beneath the surface of the ground, is 


vegetable, as air and light above it. A light or 
porous soil, or a well manured one, which is 
always porous, affords a continued ; though lim- 
ited circulation of air, and thereby secures its 
contact with the roots and its fibers. This is 
indispensably requisite to all healthy vegetable 
growth excepting aquatic plants. 

This principle will satisfactorily account for 
the great improvement in crops which follows 
sub soil draining on compact soils, which seemed 
to be wholly independent of any such aid. It 
is not the quantity of water that is thus removed 
which makes the difference, but the augmented 


integration of the heavy soil which is inevitably 


it so. 


DO KING BIRDS EAT BEES? 


Tue agricultural papers are discussing this 
knotty question pro and con. Some contend 
with great vehemence that they do, and others 
with equal earnestness that they do not. Now 
both are right and both are wrong, dependent 
entirely by what they understand by the word 
“bees.” Ifthey mean working bees, then one 
party is mistaken; for we do not believe either 
a king bird, or indeed, any other bird, could 
swallow many of them before they would inev- 
itably be stung to death. If they mean drone 
bees, then they are right, as drones have no 
sting, and may be swallowed with impunity. 
We have often seen king birds perch themselves 
on a tree over bee-hives, and as the bees flew 
out, dive, catch, and swallow them. An old 
bee-master informed us that he has frequently 
shot the king birds after doing so, yet never 
found any other than drone bees in their crops. 
We thought this question settled years ago, for 
we well recollect that such an understanding of 
the matter was common among farmers and 
their children when we were boys. 
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LARGE SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 


Lewis F. Auten, of Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 
cently sold his entire herd of Short-horn cattle 
into the State of Indiana. They were about 
sixty in number, of all ages, comprising many 
excellent animals. The descendents of his im- 
ported bull, Duke of Exeter, (10,152,) were re- 
markably choice. This bull unfortunately died 
last April. Had he lived, his value would pro- 
bably have added one thousand dollars or more 
to the amount of the sales. We learn that the 
herd sold in the aggregate for upwards of $9,000. 
We congratulate the enterprising farmers of In- 
diana on the acquisition of this important addi- 
tion to their stocks of blood cattle, and have lit- 
tle doubt that their fullest expectations in im- 
provement will be realized. 

Mr. ALLEN at the same time sold 13 fine 
young South-down rams, and a few Middlesex 
pigs, all which go into the same region of coun- 
try, the eastern counties of Indiana. Mr. A., 
having disposed of his Short-horn cattle, will 
continue to breed his Devons, of which he has 
a select herd of about twenty-five, with an im- 
ported bull from the herd of Mr. QuartLy, one 
of the most celebrated breeders in Devonshire, 
England. He has also a flock of about 150 
choice South-down sheep, which are bred to 
imported rams from the celebrated flock of Mr. 
Wess, of Babraham, England. 





eo o——— 


Dutcness County AGRICULTURAL Society.— 
We are indebted to Mr. Geo. W. Paine for a list 
of the premiums to be awarded at the next an- 
nual show of this Society, which is to be held at 
Washington Hollow, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26th and 27th. The last show we 
attended and reported somewhat at length. It 
was a, very fine one, but we are glad to learn 
from several connected with the Society, that 
there is a manifest determination on the part of 
all the members to make the next show excel 
all formerones. We hope this may be the case, 


and that each member will contribute his or 


her individual share of labor and effort to make 
This Society has what few other societies 
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prepared, and their whole effort can be directed 
to getting together the articles for exhibition. 


——0 4 — — 


Wisconsin Srate Acricunturat Socrery.— 
This Society held their annual meeting on the 
17th of May, and made arrangements for hold- 
ing a Fair at Milwaukie, on the 8d, 4th, and 5th 
of October. The officers for this year are— 

President—E. W. Eczrton, Waukesha. 

Secretary—A.sert C. Incas, Madison. 

Treasurer—Samuet MarsHat, Madison. 


—_— 0 6—— 


CONNECTICUT RIVER STEAMBOATS, 


For those who are called by business or plea- 
sure, to visit central or northern New-England, 
we know of no cheaper, safer, or more pleasant 
route than that by the way of the Connecticut 
river Steamers. Travelers can go on board at 
4 o’clock P. M. at New-York, spend the evening 
as comfortably as if in a home parlor, lodge in 
ample state rooms, and in the morning wake up 
at Hartford refreshed, and ready to take any 
one of the early trains that leave that city for 
the east, west, north, and south. In like man- 
ner those leaving Hartford at 34 P. M., wake at 
New-York the next morning. 

On Monday of last week, we made this trip on 
the Granite Srare, which is one of the strong- 
est built and safest boats that leave New-York 
harbor. Her chief officers are captain Josrpu 
H. Kine; mate, Ex1as H. Snow; clerk, H. B. 
CiarK; chief engineer, Atpert C. Wusson. 
That these officers are gentlemen in every sense 
of the word, a multitude of those who have tra- 
veled with them will abundantly testify. Hav- 
ing in former years been often called over this 
route on business, we had come to recognize 
Mr. Syow as one of its indispensible attacheé- 
He began his labors here when a boy, and for 
22 years has hardly failed of passing daily be- 
tween Hartford and New-York, whenever the 
river has not been blocked by ice. We would 
give no little sum to see a full list of the Yan- 
kee notions that have during this long period 
been entrusted to his care, while on their way to 
the metropolitan city from Middletown, Hart- 
ford, and a score of other manufacturing towns 
to the northward. It is a great convenience to 
find on the same route through a long series of 
years, the same faithful agents to whom one can 
entrust his business ; and such men should not, 
as they will not, be forgotten by those whom 
they have faithfully served in a business capa- 
city. 

~ 0 6 eo 
LEDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


VISIT TO A LAKE FARM, 





Tue town of Shelburn is, perhaps, more 
noted for the farm of Judge Mercn, than for 
any thing else. We had long heard of its fame, 
and had a great curiosity to see the largest 
farm in Vermont. Shelburn, as you are aware, 
lies immediately upon the lake, with Burlington 
on the north, and Charlotte on the south, The 
soil is of excellent quality, and is principally 
timbered with hard wood. The land, though 
diversified with hill and valley, is comparatively 
free from stones, and is easily cultivated. A 
part of the township is a clay loam, and makes 
excellent grazing land. 

The home farm borders the lake, and em- 
braces twenty-three hundred acres, besides 








eleven hundred acres in the town of Charlotte, 
used principally for pasturage. The whole cov- 
ers an area of nearly five and one-third square 
miles, and forms a very respectable farm. We 
approached it by the lake road, which lies close 
along the shore for miles; now threading fields 
of wheat, corn, and rye, and now mowing lands 
and fat pastures; now touching the water, 
fringed with a pavement of slate pebbles, and 
now plunging into a dense thicket of the arbor 
vite. You all the while catch beautiful views 
of the lake, and the mountains beyond, forming 
pictures of loveliness and grandeur, such as you 
will rarely find out of this valley. 

A cluster of tall Lombardy poplars, indicate 
the residence of the Judge, from a distance. 
The house is completely embowered in the trees 
and shrubbery, so that you can form no idea of 
it from the street. You approach the mansion 
through a gate, and a carriage drive, gravelled 
with the pebbles from the shore. A side-walk, 
lined with a hedge, turns off from the main 
path, and takes you over a little bridge, thrown 
across a trickling rivulet that feeds a trout pond. 
As you near the house, flowers of various kinds, 
the cactus tribe in full bloom, geraniums, and 
other green-house plants, in large pots, bid you 
welcome. The mansion is very large and vene- 
rable, without any particular pretensions to 
architectural elegance. The grounds are not 
laid out a la Downing, and yet they are in per- 
fect taste, if a man’s home should shadow forth 
his own character. Every thing is on a gener- 
ous scale, the trees are well grown, and the use- 
ful predominates over the beautiful. The crib, 
and carriage-house are on either side of the 
gate, and the milk-house, covered with vines, is 
in close proximity to the trout pond; arrange- 
ments, all of them, that the masters would con- 
demn. And yet nature so conceals this negli- 
gence, that one comes away from this garden 
without suspecting that he has not visited one 
of the most attractive spots in the State. 

In the rear of the mansion is the garden pro- 
per. It is surrounded with an arbor vite hedge, 
some twenty or thirty feet high, which breaks 
off the cold lake winds in the spring, and very 
much softens the climate. Many shrubs and 
plants mature here that belong to a region far- 
ther south. The flower garden is handsomely 
laid out, the beds bordered with box, and the 
walks covered with pebbles. We noticed very 
splendid roses, the Persian yellow, and the Moss 
rose, with several climbers, already in bloom. 
The Moss roses were luxuriant, and flourish 
without any protection in the winter. The 
Judge, evidently, did not pride himself upon 
the flowers, so much as upon the vegetable de- 
partment of the garden. He led us into the 
potato patch, and with great satisfaction, point- 
ed us to vines just ready to blossom. The peas 
were nearly full grown, and the vines well set 
with pods and blossoms. The pie-plant, aspara- 
gus, raspberries, and strawberries were luxuri- 
ant. Every thing showed good cultivation. It 
may be of service to some of our readers to 
mention the Judge’s cure for the onion fly, a 
pest which very much troubles this crop in all 
this region. He applies soap suds, and has not 
suffered at all from thetr depredations since the 
application. The virtue lies probably in the 
potash, for which insects have a strong dis- 
like. 

The Judge has the reputation of being a great 


trout catcher, and it is probably well founded, 
as he boasts of having taken over two hundred 
in a morning, and of eating them all for dinner, 
which latter feat, is either a rebuke to the size 
of Vermont trout, or a compliment to his gas- 
tronomy. The trout pond, is a large pool fed by 
springs, and fringed with shrubs, in which were 
a few speckled beauties, taking life very coolly. 
Formerly, it had received a good deal of atten- 
tion, and sometimes it had contained as many 
as two hundred trout. They live about four 
years, and attain the size of a pound or more. 
They were fed upon fresh meat of any kind. 
The flesh of the stall-fed animals, he seemed to 
think, was not quite. equal to that of the brook- 
caught fish. 

The Judge was so infirm that he was not 
able to go over the farm with us, but we learned 
from him, and from his son, something of the 
system of husbandry pursued upon these broad 
acres. Formerly he devoted a good deal of at- 
tention to the raising of grain, having some- 
times acres under the plow, and a crop of 
8500 bushels of wheat in a season. But now 
the farm is principally devoted to grazing, and 
sheep and neat cattle were the favorite stock. 
They had some twenty-five hundred of the for- 
mer, and seven to eight hundred of the latter. 
They buy more or less in the spring, and sell in 
the fall, for beef. Nothing is done for these pas- 
tures, to return to the soil what is taken from 
them, in the wool and lambs of the sheep, and 
in the flesh and bones of the cattle. 

However profitable this system may be for 
the present generation, it is quite manifest that 
|it is bad policy for posterity. The soil is not a 
well to give forth its treasures forever, without 
replenishing. What is returned to the soil, in 
the droppings of the cattle, is no compensation 
for the flesh and bones every year carried off in 
stock. This course is stripping the soil of bone- 
earth and potash, which another generation 
must supply, if they would keep good their in- 
heritance. It now takes about two acres to pas- 
ture an animal through the summer, on an ave- 
rage; and it must have been originally very 
fine soil to do this much, after a generation of 
cropping. 

Good husbandry would require that a portion 
of the profits of these acres should be returned 
to the soil, in the shape of ashes, guano, bone 
dust, or super-phosphate of lime. It should be 
the aim of every tiller of the soil, to enrich his 
farm as well as himself, and to leave the soil, as 
well as society, the better for his influence. 
This policy is better calculated to make men, 
and to build up the State, than the skinning 
process, which so many are contented to pur- 
sue. 

On the whole, we are not pleased with large 
farms, and with the style of farming which a 
large landowner is so strongly tempted to pur- 
sue. They are pernicious to the soil, a bad 
thing for the social weal, and not in keeping 
with our free institutions. No man with capi- 
tal, and labor, in any desired amount, will be 
likely to farm a thousand acres as well as he 
would one hundred. The soil, almost inevita- 
bly, would be impoverished. But even if intel- 
ligent and liberal in his application of manures, 
the labor necessary to work these thousand 
acres, would be far less valuable to ~»ciety. 
The laborers would generally be kept in a posi- 





tion of toil, and rarely rise to the position of 
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even though those meshes are more than an|our hearth; and all within and without is dis- 


landholders. But as the tillers of their own 
soil, their skill and ingenuity would be taxed, 
their self-respect be fostered, and they would 
make men of intelligence and enterprise, such as 
the State could rely upon in every emergency. 
The system of large landed estates works badly 
in European countries, and badly in our own 
Southern States. The tendency in New-Eng- 
land is to the division and sub-division of farms, 
and we hail it with satisfaction. The freeholder 
with fifty acres, near by a thriving village for a 
market, is far better off than with five hundred 
acres remote from market, and the necessity of 
raising cattle or grain as the only methods of 
getting money. There is no good reason why 
this tendency should not continue to prevail 
among these hill and valleys, until New-England 
shall rival the Old, in her wealth and popula- 
tion. We have the soil and the men. Time 
will give us the capital and the skill, and we 
trust our institutions of religion and learning 
will give us a disposition to realize a beauty of 
physical culture, and a perfection of social life, 
such as the world has never witnessed. May 
the millenium of our art be hastened ! 


Burlington, Vt., June 15, 1854. 
oo oo 
For the American Agriculturist, 


TO BOIL RICE. 


Wuar you say, Mr. Editor, on page 233 of 
the American Agriculturist, about cooking 
rice is very good, so far as it goes, but you 
omitted to inform such of your readers as are 
ignorant of the fact, that one of the greatest 
modern improvements is to be found in using a. 
vessel such as I shall endeavor to describe. It 
is a double tin vessel, a saucepan within a sauce- 
pan. These are made like an ordinary tin pail, 
each with a wire handle over the top, and a 
wooden hand piece. The outer vessel is fur- 
nished with a supply tube on the outside, which 
permits water to pass to the bottom, and steam 
to escape. The inner saucepan fits into the 
outer about four-fifths down, the remaining fifth 
is left for water. This saucepan has a cover 
with a small pipe in center to carry off steam. 
It is needless to add that this arrangement en- 
tirely prevents burning at the bottom, and al- 
though a little slower than the old system, is al- 
together better, and for rice, hominy, mush, and 
all such food, it is so superior to all other modes 
of cooking that it only needs a trial to insure its 
universal adoption. I find it is generally called 
Hecker’s farmer boiler, from having been first 
invented for this purpose. Mrs. M—-—. 

—_e0——_ 


HOW TO GET RID OF FLIES. 


Ir was on a subject of general interest that 
Mr. Spence wrote, when he communicated to 
the Entomological Society the account of a mode 
employed by a friend of his in Florence to re- 
move this drawback to the comfort of existence. 
He tells us that his curio: ity was greatly excited 
on being told by a gentleman residing in the 
neighborhood of that city, that for two or three 
years he had entirely succeeded in excluding 
flies from his apartments, though allowing the 
windows to be open wide for the admission of 
air. While the sitting and dining-rooms of his 
neighbors were swarming with them, a strict 
search was necessary to detect even two or three 
inhisapartments. The possibility of excluding 
flies from a room where the windows were wide 
open was explained by the curious fact, that 
flies will not pass through the meshes of a net, 











inch in diameter. The plan of this gentleman 
was simply to suspend a net made of light-col- 
ored thread to the outside of the window, and 
although every mesh was large enough, not 
only to admit one fly, but several flies with ex- 
panded wings, to pass through at the same mo- 
ment, yet from some inexplicable dread of ven- 
turing across the mesh-work, these insects were 
effectually excluded. It is necessary to state, 
that in order for this plan to succeed, it is essen- 
tial that the light enter the room on one side 
only, for if there be an opposite side-window, 
the flies pass through the net without scruple. 
The fact of these insects being excluded by the 
simple means above stated (when the room is 
lighted from one side only,) has been repeatedly 
noticed and confirmed. Nor are we dependent 
only on account of this fact as received from a 
foreign country; it has been noticed and con- 
firmed also by observers in England. 

Dr. Stanley gives an account, in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Entomological Society,” of some 
experiments entered on by him, in order to the 
satisfactory investigation of this singular discov- 
ery.—Bohn’s Pictorial Calendar. 
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A SUMMER HYMN. 


Ir is summer on the meadows, 

And the earth is bright with shadows 
Of the sunbeams floating lightly o’er the sky : 

The bells are gaily ringing, 

And they mingle with the singing 
Of the lark that, ever singing, soars on high. 


All is brightness—all is beauty— 
To rejoice now is a duty— 
Let us fill are hearts with gladness to the brim; 
It is flowing o’er the land, 
Scattered freely from His hand— 
Let our songs of blessing sweetly flow to him. 


To Him, our God, who reigns 
Over hill and sunny plains, 
We will rejoice with joy exceedingly, 
For we know our Heavenly Father 
Hath spread, that we might gather, 
This banquent of delight, so full and free. 


Let us wander o’er the mountains, 
Let us rest beside the fountains, 

And taste the balmy odors breathing round : 
While in garments rich and golden, 
Royal robes, rare, and olden, 

The Monarch of the day is robed and crowned. 





At noon, it is too bright 
To roam beneath bis light— 

We will seek the shelter of the leafy grove; 
There, a mossy couch is spread 
For our pleasure in the shade, 

Till evening tempt us forth again to rove. 


On a crimson throne of splendor, 
The sun listens to the tender, 
Soft farewells of the zepbyrs, low and sweet ; 
Then sinks into the ocean 
With a slow and graceful motion, 
While the white-browed waves are crowding round 
his feet. 


+a 





Bricut anp GLoomy Hours.—Ah! this beau- 
tiful world. Indeed I know not what to think 
of it. Sometimes it is all gladness and sunshine, 
and heaven itself is not far off. And then it 
changes suddenly, and is dark and sorrowful and 
the clouds shut out the sky. In the lives of the 
saddest of us there are bright days, and when 
we feel as if we could take the great world in 
our arms. Then come the gloomy hours when 
the fire will neither burn in our hearts nor on 





mal, cold and dark. Believe me, every heart 
has its secret sorrow which the world knows 
not, and oftentimes we call a man cold when he 
is only sad.— Longfellow. 


———-*- 6-0 


AMERICAN INGENUITY. 





From an article in the Giornale di Rome 
upon the Great Exhibition of 1851, we copy the 
following : 

“ Let us take a brief survey of American ec- 
centricities in the Palace. First of all, cast 
your eyes open that case—it is no larger than a 
portmanteau—upon it, and you will find therein 
an entire house of caoutchoue, which you may 
erect, wherever your roving fancy may lead you, 
upon a very slight foundation, which folds up 
into the smallest possible compass, no bigger 
than an umbrella. All necessary furniture for 
the establishment is packed in the same case— 
to wit, an excellent clastic mattress which you 
may blow up at pleasure; small packets also, 
which with a breath you may convert into most 
commodious cushions. Is the evening fine and 
starlit? Take that long band—it may be easily 
inflated into a luxurious sofa, upon which your- 
self and your whole family may sit at ease. In 
the course of your peregrinations, do you sud- 
denly encounter a broad river, whose waters 
bar your further progress? You may navigate 
the stream ; lay hold of that paletot—you never 
met with its equal before—it is no bigger than 
an ordinary Mackintosh—you would take it to 
be one—you may see one like it every day in 
Hyde Park, or in the Champs Elysees; no 
dandy appears without one. But feel in one of 
the pockets—you will find therein a small pair 
of bellows; apply the tube to a little opening, 
and suddenly your paletot swells out, changes 
its shape, and is in a trice transmognitied, to all 
intents and purposes, into an excellent service- 
able boat. A couple of oars lie hidden at the 
bottom of the wonderful case—you embark, 
seating yourself upon the same serviceable case 
in which your house is contained—you pass the 
river, and your canoe resumes its original form. 
According to the temperature of the atmosphere 
it remains on your shoulders, or disappears into 
its hiding-place—from the container becoming 
the contained. 

—----@ © e——- 

Exrraorpinary Yietp or Pics.—The San 
Jose Telegraph, a short time ago, stated that a 
sow in that neighborhood had brought forth at 
one Jitter 42 pigs. The same paper has since 
been informed that 36 are now living. This re- 
markable physiological fact is undoubtedly true ; 
the sow, at one litter, gave birth to 42 pigs. 
The Stockton Republican says: “A French 
gentleman, formerly a resident of Chile, knew 
a sow to produce at one parturition 40 pigs; 
and we have learned that, in another instance, 
in this city, 32 pigs at one litter have been pro- 
duced. California is ahead of the rest of the 
world, certainly, not only in the vegetable, but 
in the animal kingdom ; and we should not be at 
all surprised to find, that after the Anglo-Amer- 
ican race becomes fully adapted to the country 
and climate that the natural and ordinary pro- 
duct of the race should be doublets. 


penn --9————— 


On! Lapres.—An exchange paper says—any 
one would suppose that the enjoyment of sew- 
ing was the most peaceful and quiet occupation 
in the world; and yet it is absolutely horrifying 
to hear ladies talk of Stilettos, bodkins, gather- 
ings, surgings, hemmings, gorings, cuttings, 
whippings, lacings, cutfings and bastings! 
What a list of abominables. 


A Wrrry Wirness.—A gentleman by the 
name of Slaughter, living at a distance from 
this place being subpoenzed as a witness ina 
case pending in our Circuit Court; and being 
about to marry a Miss Lamb, writes the Court 
that he “cannot attend as a witness this Court, 
as he expects to Slaughter a Lamb next Sun- 
day.” —Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, 
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OBJECTS OF PITY. 





Our pity is often moved in behalf of rich 
men, and particularly those who belong to the 
upperten. Instead of comforts, they have only 
the luxuries of life—instead of personal inde- 
pendence, a slavish dependence on the tyrran- 
ous fashions of the day. Summer comes, and 
most men of moderate means can stay in the 
city, and enjoy the privileges which summer 
much more than winter affords. The rich must 
lock up their mansions and be off. The “ sea- 
son opens in June or July—they must not be 
seen here a week to enjoy it. Fond as they 
are of music, crazy as they are for the opera, 
they must pack up and trudge at the very time 
that the concert and opera season opens. While 
they stay they cannot furnish their houses as 
they like. Fashion fits up their parlors to suit 
the taste of Mrs, Grundy, and upholdsters their 
tea-rooms just as Miss Upton orders, They 
cannot walk in the most pleasant avenues, nor 
take their children to the Etysian fields, because 
it is common. They cannot go to see the 
Elephant, or take coffee where it is made better 
than any where else in the city, because admis- 
sion to the Elephant is only a shilling, and the 
coffee is sold so cheap that vulgar folks can 
afford to buy it. They cannot dress with free- 
dom nor carry a bundle in the street, though it 
would be a great convenience. Their children 
cannot go to the best schools because they are 
free. They cannot hear the best preaching, 
because the preacher has not the D. D., and his 
salary is only $1,000 a year. When the poor 
are all taken care of, and the Southern slaves all 
freed, philanthropists must take their case in 
hand and see what can be done for the misera- 
bly rich.—V. Y. Times. 


——_¢-@-§-—_—— 


OUR SANCTUM-~CANARY BIRDS. 





We have in our office two beautiful canary 
birds that are allowed the liberty of the room. 
All day long, while we are busily engaged, read- 
ing dull political news, or writing dry political 
articles, these little, twittering, lively fellows 
are skimming round our head and ears, as 
briskly and joyfully as though there were no 
labor in this life, no wearied and troubled souls, 
and all were gay and happy. Sometimes, when 
one is a little mischievious, he will perch him- 
self in front of us, and, as we are cogitating, 
with an anxious countenance on the latest Eu- 
ropean advices, he will stretch out his little 
neck, and turning his tiny head from side to 
side, will look at us, first with one bright, 
roguish eye, and then with the other, as much 
as to say, “Come, sir, don’t look so sober; 
leave those old papers and make merry.” We 
almost involuntary shake our head; the airy 
being flits away from our sight with a happy 
chirp, and we resume our labors, 

When the canaries can find no other way to 
attract our attention, they will light on the side 
of the wafer-box, and contrive to scatter its 
contents over the paper on which we are wri- 
ting. They also get among our steel pens, and 
make a rattling. We havenot, as yet, detected 
them making any attempts at composition, 
though a friend who happened to see upon our 
table, the other day, a manuscript, on which 
we had expended more than usual care, asked, 
“Have these birds got into the ink, and been 
running over that paper with their dirty feet ?”— 
Detroit Daily Advertiser. 


——<—@@e 





HANNIBAL ON THE Rooster.—De rooster am 
de hen, and aldo he lay no eggs nor hatches no 
chickens, enny body would tink, by seein’ him 
strut around de barn-yard dat he laid all de eggs 
and brought up all the chickens. He does his 
best to make you tink he does it all, for no 
sooner does a hen drop an egg dan he sets up as 
loud a cacklin’ as de hen herself, in order to 
pull de wool ober de eyes of us silly fellers, and 
make us believe de done it, when he am no 
more capable ob doin’ the same than I am. 
How much like some lazy husband in dis kon- 








gregation I could menshun, who let der wives 
do all de work, and take care ob de family, 
while dey do all de cacklin’! 


ee 


ENGLISH AND IRISH INNS. 





Tue following contrast between English and 
Irish inns, by a gentleman writing from Lime- 
rick, we extract from the Dublin Evening Mail. 

There is something very refreshing in the 
plenty and courtesy of the Irish inns; yes, and- 
in the cleanliness too, after the dirt, the boor- 
ishness and the starvation of those in England. 
I say nothing about the prices, which are 25 
per cent. less. English inns are a disgrace to 
the country. From the landlord down to the 
potboy, every face has an air of hungry wolfish- 
ness. You feel on entering that you are among 
enemies, and on leaving you do not know 
whether your pocket, your stomach, or your 
temper has suffered most. A dirty bed-room, 
without any of the necessaries for dressing, 
is 2s.; a ha’porth of bacon, under a huge tin 
cover, and a rotten egg are a “ breakfast, 2s. ;” 
a biscuit and a glass of ale, “lunch, 9d.;” a 
glass of beer at dinner is ‘‘pale ale, 6d.;” a 
lump of a horse, called a beef-steak, and a 
penny tart, baked last week, are ‘‘ dinner, 3s. 
6d. ;” a cup of tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib., is “ tea, 1s. 
6d. :” and if you don’t wish to enjoy all this in 
a foul-smelling, three-cornered cellar, called one 
day “‘coffee-room,” and another ‘‘ commercial- 
room,” as suits, you have “fire, 2s.,” “ wax 
candles (at seven pence per pound,) 2s.” One 
shudders as one goes in, and curses as one 
comes out.” 


The above is very different from our experi- 
ence in English inns. We have always found 
kind attention, neatness, abundance, and mod- 
erate charges taking every thing into consider- 
ation. Generally their charges are about twice 
as high as in America. 


——# @ e——— 


Tae Fast Men.—In his lately published vol- 
umes of lectures on “the moral aspects of city 
life,’ Rev. E. H. Chapin says of Young Amer- 
ica: “There are young men, whose sole con- 
ception of enjoyment is concentrated in the 
word ‘ Fast’—who grow fast, live fast, go fast 
on the track of destruction, with their own folly 
for a locomotive, and champagne and brandy for 
the steam-power; converting themselves into 
liquor casks, propping up door-posts, hanging 
over railings, and startling the dull ear of night 
with rickety melodies and drunken war-whoops. 
There are others, half fob and half ruffian, who 
divide their time between the favorite racer and 
the pet pugilist, and whose idea of a millen- 
nium, probably, would be that of a protracted 
Fourth of July.” 





Waars 1x A Namue.—Mr. Frog, a tailor, 
who had left Charleston at the commencement 
of the war, returned after the capitulation, and 
got acquainted with a certain J. W. Gibbs, who 
was requested by Frog to stand as god-father to 
one of his children, which was agreed to by 
Gibbs, provided he should have the naming of 
the child. As they were going to the church, 
the father asked Gibbsif he thought of a name. 

“Yes,” said Gibbs; “what do you think of 
our Lieutenant Governor Bull ?” 

“Very good,” said the father, “I approve of 
it very much.” 

The child was according named Bull. Frog 
did not immediately think of the drollery of the 
name, but when he did, he could have killed 
Gibbs for the imposition on his reliance and 
friendship. 

He thought to have recourse to the Board of 
police to get permission to re-baptize the child; 
but when he saw Lieutenant Governor Bull 
presiding there, he thought it would be an af- 
front to relate the story, therefore he postponed 
the matter, and the child retains the appellation 
of Bull Frog.—Conn. Journal, Feb., 1783. 








A Promisz.—A promise should be given with 
caution and kept with care. A promise should 
be made by the heart and remembered by the 
head. <A promise is the offspring of the inten- 
tion, and should be nurtured by recollection. 
A promise and its performance should, like the 
scales of a true balance, always present a mu- 
tual adjustment. A promise delayed is justice 
deferred. A promise neglected is an untruth 
told. A promise attended to is a debt settled. 


Smatt Prece.— You've destroyed my piece 
of mind, Betsy,” said a depairing lover to a 
truantlass. “It can’tdo you much harm, John, 
for twas an amazing small piece you had any 
way.” 


Tue TaLkers.—There are two classes of peo- 
ple who find their way through the world with- 


_out eliciting serious notice—those who say too 


little and those who talk too much. There is 
still another class—a fusion of the above-men- 
tioned classes who talk a great deal, but say 
nothing. 


Setiine Asses.—A peasant went into a large 
city, and, among other objects that struck his 
fancy, was arrested by a banking office, where 
he saw people go out and in, without getting 
any goods, apparently, as in other goods. He 
ventured to enter and ask the teller what was 
sold there. ‘Asses’ heads,” was the sneering 
answer. ‘What a business you must have!” 
said the rustic; “I see you have but one left.” 


Nor weitu paip.—It would often be better 
not to attempt to reward a brave action, than to 
reward it ill A soldier had his two arms car- 
ried off at the wrists by a shot. His colonel 
offered him a crown. “It was not my gloves, 
but my hands, that I lost, colonel,” said the 
poor soldier reproachfully. 


To Preserve Younc Cuickens.—Keep them 
in coops raised some inches from the ground 
until they are six or eight weeks old; if they 
droop after this, the next hour of warm sun- 
shine will bring them up again. A correspond- 
ent says the last time he tried to raise them on 
the ground, he lost 59 out of 60; he has often 
raised 60 or 70 at a time since without losing 
one, simply by cooping them away from the 
ground until six weeks old. 


Nvumper or Eccs imported into Great Bri- 
tain, the month ending, May fifth, 1853, 
14,950,407; May fifth, 1854, 15,204,441.— 
Taken for home consumption in the month end- 
ing, May fifth, 1853, 14,999,967; May fifth, 
1854, 15,269,601. 


Cows Potsonep witn Sarrzon.—On Wed- 
nesday last, Mr. Richard Greaves, farmer, near 
Northwood-heath Gate, parish of Kings, Nor- 
ton, turned sixteen cows into one of his mea- 
dows, where a quantity of saffron grows. All 
the animals were immediately taken ill, and 
eleven died in the course of the same day.— 
Worcester (Eng.) Chronicle. 


As we were taking our usual morning prom- 
enade, yesterday, we noticed a sign stuck on the 
shutter of a grocery store which reads as fol- 
lows: “ Hamsand cigars smoked and unsmoked ; 
wholesale and halfsale by the quantity accord- 
ing to the price.” 


Tea ix America.—The Dunkirk Journal 
says that a gentleman passed through that 
village, en route for Cincinnatti, with some 
twelve Chinese tea culturists, for the purpose of 
testing the practicability of growing tea in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati. 

Ir you have a friend that will reprove your 
faults and foibles, consider you enjoy a blessing 
which the President of the United States cannot 
enjoy. 


Son or a QGux.—When Falstaff calls his 
friend “ Mine Ancient Pistol,” does he intend to 
intimate that respectable individual was an old 
son of a gun? 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Bounp Vo.vmes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Ag7i- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 

We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels, 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 

Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentall 
lost by a subscriber, -will be freely supplie 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
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ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best riyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 





aarkets, 


Remarks.—Our advices from England are as 
late as the 17th June. Unfavorable accounts 
are brought of the harvest in France; the con- 
sequence is, considerable speculative demand 
for Breadstuffs, and a slight advance in Grain 
and Flour. Prices here are not yet fully set- 
tled since receipt of this news. 




















Cotton, 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 94 94g 9X et 
Middling Fair, 106 10% 10% a 
Fair...cccses 1] ly Ux 1234 
Cotton Bagging. 
ee rrr % yard, — 1246@13 — 
American Kentucky ce. .....eceseeseceses™ = — = 
Dundee......-sceoeee be Soeecnsenectonsed _-— _ 
Coffee. 
Java, White.........00 at cncecccene 8B lb— 14 @-14% 
SDN ccue sass sense ccsche eeecss > eeecceees — 134@—14 
SOURED o auin'y 40s. nee 6000 00beacd on0es oss. st SUMEDIMED 
UD cn o5hi 00:00< 0 send, vass00<9ss 0000.0 —1 —123¢ 
St. Domingo......... ee SP ae seem 9%@—-10% 
Cordage. 
NN MEAIOD sig ss sank eno sdagereanss 8lb.— 7 @—10 
ee ore ee —~— @—20 
Corks, : ” . 
Velvet, Quarts......-+seseeccreas 8 gro. — 
Velvet, Pint®. coccccccccesccecece coce. — 20 o-%8 
Phils. cccccssccccsccccvccccascccccccess—= 4 —16 
Flax. 
TOTMEV occ cccccseprecccegsececsvesees Blb. — 8 @-Y 
Feathers. ’ 
Live Geese, prime.....+.-..eeeeeeee G8 lb. — 47 @— 48 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour......scee Dbeseep cevianceseuses 8B bbl. 6 37544Q@7 — 
Superfine No. 2....sce0eees eee cece cccecs 67) o > 
State, common brands........++« Seevecce 6 50 775 
State, Straight brand.........+.+¢ ecceess T— 725 
State, favorite brandsS.......+.+eeeeeeeees 7 50 775 
Western, mixed do........--eeeeeeceeeee 6 124@7 — 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 7 3736@7 50 
Michigan, fancy brands.......... covene 781K@® 


Ohio, common to good brands 
Ohio, round hoop, common .. 

















Ohio, fancy brands..........+ 
Cotton and Southern products are about the} Ohio, outs brands be Scbianh Se aasesesseees 8 50 ede 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do,,.....+.++ 
Same as per our last. Genesee, fancy Dis conch sapiavicks 8— 9 — 
The Weather has been hot and showery the ecw oy nee beter eeeeeeeeenenss . a C8136 
past week, and every thing is growing with] Brandywine..........scsssee sere sees sees 8 Si6@9 13 
great rapidity in this vicinity. In the western Povetebangh City. * 8875 @9 12 
part of this State they have suffered some from pec ama sete ee eeeeeeeenens we 5 gs ara 
drought—they have rains now. Baltimore, Howard Strect......seseeeeees 862 @8 876 
h hol es MUO WOME cis on 0'006+0001006.9.5.00005.00600900% 5 25 5 50 
The crops on the whole are very promising. | Corn Meal, ee eakesuhawss 3 846 ais 
: Corn Meal, Brandywine... .....++. cous 
Wheat has been nearly all harvested south Oa punch. 1850 @ — 
39 degrees north latitude, and notwithstanding | g..5,, 
the destruction from the fly, rust, &c., will] Wheat, White Genesee..... ase .. 8 bush. : 25 H 35 
. .» Canada (in bond)......eseeee 
prove more than an average crop—particularly | Wheat’ Southern, Whiten cocci, 2 @208 
i i Wheat, Ohio, White... rcccosesccsers +» 2— @210 
in North Carolina, and farther South, Ye a. a... 215 @225 
turns out well, and corn and other things are| Wheat, Mixed Western ........++. +0000 195 @200 
os Wheat, Western Red .........--csecesees 1 46 130 
very promising. Rye, Northern ....... 15 @ — 
—-# 6 e—-— — ened CR RNSS cose ca bessebaous - = os 
orn, Round Yellow......sseees eocccces _ = 
PRODUCE MARKET. Corn, Round White......csecccscccsscss = } 4 = 
Corn, Southern White........cscccecces - p 
Satan, My 5, 1066. Corn, Southern Yellow.........se.e000. — 85 @—90 

THERE are few changes in the prices from last weeks’ re- Corn, Southern Mixed ........+sseeeeeree -8 @-— 

port. Some articles in full season are lower. Green peas| Corn, Western Mixed ... - - 8 @- 87 
aes aha N Corn, Western Yellow...... —--—- @— 
are scarce. String beans quite pienty. New potatoes com- ort cca acne cana cunscebcads — 9 @I 08 
ing in plentifully and getting a little cheaper. Southern Oats, River and Canal.,....csserecesese 60 @—62 
apples (new) are also becoming quite common at reasonable | Oats, New-Jersey......--sseseseereeees -— 50 @—5L 
DGER, WORGER: 000000000008 0000 6008 cunes — 53 54 
prices, $4 50@$5 per barrel. Nie MAR acs iseceeus ccacdeseeeeaehe — 47 @—49 
——0@e--— SINE, MOURINN 5p vcineccccesvacessneeuesies _ 42 —45 
er Black-eyed ............ 8 2 ae. ’ ioe. 87 
NEW- TLE MARKET WRB, COMAAR: 6 iccccsccsccccecsco DUD > 

YORK CAT é Es WN TIIDE <3 5 kwnsucasnecesevesiaseae 150 @l 62% 

Monday, July 1, 1854. 

In consequence of our early issue, noticed elsewhere, we Rio G: ande, Mixed... .....+ s+ Blb.— 23 @ — 23% 
must anticipate Monday’s report. We have visited allthe} Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......sssesseee 21 @— 2 
markets to-day, and find the number of animals on haud Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 
and expected to-morrow very large. Preseut prices are North River, in bales........ 8 100 Ibs. — 87% @— 90 
low, even lower than on Monday last, and there is little 
prospect of an immediate advance. About 10,000 sheep are —. Pa aoe ® ton.285 — @350 — 
reported in market to-day, which is an unusually large Russia, Outshot......... screenees Om — 
number. Manilla coese 2 lb.— 154@ - ia 

The high prices that happened to prevail a few weeks oo" eaten SiR, Spd ae . 4 sea M4 
since, gave an unhealthy impetus to the cattle trade, and it Italian I a ee ad #@ ton, 290 — @300 — 
will take some weeks yet for prices to settle to any thing | JUtC......ssseceeeceereesssveeeeeeees 120 — @l25 
like steadiness. American, Dew-rotted.......+.++0+04.220 — a 

°ee—-- American, do., Dressed........eeese0s 250 — @280 — 
American, Water-rotted.......++.+06+ —- @-- 
PRICES CURRENT. Hops. 
: ei RO nab ive cxicoakshasseameene 8 lb. — 28 @ — 30 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. "= Sigh eae ee aap at ike SE —18 @— 20 
— ete, 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853....+.+++.. +++. 100 1bs.5 75 @5 81% p m 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. ...... 2... sssesseseees 550 @——| Cut, 4d@E0d...........ceereeeee Plb.— 4¥@rI- 5 
Wrought, 64@20d....s0ecceeessescere— — Q@—— 

ica! eee ses. ) | Naval Stores. | 

ersneam Yellow. 8 Ib 29 @ x Turpentine, Soft, North County, 2801b— — @ 5 75 
Bristles. Turpentine, Wilmington..... scesuetans —— @ 550 

American, Gray and White............... — 40 G— 45] Tar....ccccceccceccsconccessseep DDL 3 — @ 3 50 

PUTS 5 ose siccnsscoveccsccesece 2% @-— 
Coal. Resin, Common, (delivered)...----+».-- 175 @ 1 87% 

Liverpool Orrel............6+ >} chaldron,—- — @ 9—| Resin, White ...............9 280 lb. 2 50 g 475 

BODIOR os vnc. ss ce aces cone ccccsnes seoses _— a Spirits Turpentine......:c0000eB gall.—~ 66 — 68 

ADs cc cebe eeeadecbedabsoaeiaeoee 7% ° 

BPE siiaw's s vnsweiu sot obo essvccne concesce - | Oil Cake. ‘ 

ee ee ere 8 2,000 lb, 6 ~~ @ 6 5 Thin Oblong, City............... 8 ton, —-— G@-—— 
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Sa = eee ~ = — 
Thick, Round, Country.......... ewiaen —— @8— GREAT SALE AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
Thin Oblong Country......6..6seeseeees —— @33— F IMPROVED -H URHAM CATTLE. F cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
O F see pepe maples Nee te | York.—F. & G. h hand the most select stock of 
Plaster Paris subscriber will sell at oblic auction on Wednesday, the Mes Pete avoat ot tease “4 mee se hs f 
: 5s. 18th of July next, at the Yellow Springs, in Green county, | )cssenger an alla horses, together with good Sp 
Blue Nova Scotia..............+5. ® ton, 8 50 @3 75 | Ohio, his entire Herd of Durham Short-horns, consisting of | 2°'5¢s. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 
White Nova Scotia...........c....s+02223 50 @ 3 62% about 50 head of different ages and sexes of the choicest ani- 
Provisions mals to i — in our couaey. i ehiertng tom 6 SEEDS 
visions. ere has been a want of care in registering them for a , 
Beef, Mess, Country............. ® bbl. 1150 @1250 | number of years.so that their Pedigrees cannot be given OTAT) —EXCHCOTE, EARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
Beef, Prime, Country 650. @ 725 | With precision. Their character is, however, widely known ney Mercer, British Whites. . 
3 on gg nee i530 O. | asbeing erhaps the most celebrated Herd in America. Sprina Wugat.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
* eee Rieti 15 50 7 The sale will be positive to the highest bidder, on six ba = 
Be ee ra ne enna 5 @17— | months credit for approved paper, or 10 per cent. off for cash. EED OATS, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 
wisp Boot degmraina bo den: REIS OOOO Eee 725 @8— The Yellow Springs is of easy access, being on the Little | Oots. 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon........ —— @lé— | Miami Railroad—9 miles 8. W. of Springfield—9 miles N. E.| BaARLEY.—Two and Four Rowed. 
Beet, Prime, Mess............ 005+ % ice. 2275 @—— | of Xenia, and 75 miles N. K. of Cincinnati. Gaase Buxps.Ray Grass. Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass, 
Tan, teen Wena. Bolia37 @i so | fet WILLIAM NEFF. | Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover. Red 
Pork, Primes, Western... 0ocsceseos sacs 1250 @-— Ps i ~ 
BOER, THING, MOSS... 000-506. nes cveccese 1488 @16— ERDAN’S GOLD QUARTZ MACHINE MANUFACTUR- 
Fo ite Weng nn Gq | AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. | pprpaze corn ous MACPNE AIO"ATU 
bet ’ Bi cen ee a GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER n — spk ‘ 
mms, peered oS Sees icbemres ian sale: — 8%@— 9 ; keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow-| _ 7-9 H. A. V. POST, Secretary. 
ew Se AGRE SP ores —— @ 7 ng valuable implements: 
Shoulders, Pickled. ........00¢.escecceee — 6%@-—— r an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. EFORM BOOK STORE.—THE FOLLOWING IMPORT- 
Shoulders, Dry Salted..-...----....... —— @— 6%| ,Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter | M® ant works on Physiological and Social Science, are pub- 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ @ bbl. 13— @I16 50 pv tl sec g hd Bsa = the best patterns, embracing | lished by Dr. T. L. NICHOLS, at No. 65 Walker street, New- 
SOONG HORA 6 5. sous s via gic asin 8 lb.— 9 @— 9% | gmut Machi i % ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. A comprehensive and con- 
Butter, Orange County.... Wied oe —19 @—2i a achines, Pilkihgton’s, the most approved for general fidential treatise on the Structure, Functions, Conditions, 
Butter, Ohio. Peer eee see secceces —12 @—15 Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- | Perversions, and most intimate relations of Men and Women. 
Butter, New-York State Dairies....... -—16 @—i9 renses, combining improvements which make them by far 


MINOR CMNENG SCG sa cabs dene oes ana 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ 
Chesse, fair to prime............ seeeeees 













Saltpetre. 
LL FES Saws s EDR ACES HENCE ES 
Crude, East India..........ccecccocceees _ 
Perr reece reer 
Seeds, 
RINNE Sa iv as eucwsctse seep aaeuece -8lb— 7Q@—9 
Timothy, Mowed.......ce.e0 ooee ff tee. 14— @17— 
Timothy, Reaped.......... seb sslanceease 17— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough.........# bush — a 
Linseed, Calcutta.........sccccccccce o =— O-— 
Salt. 
TURKS WANG, 65555 06s ccseaas #8 bush.—-— @— 48 
OS eer indies eenem nar —-—- @— 
Liverpool, Ground, .............@ sack, 110 @ 1 123 
SPOON, CUNO 559s 0c5oe'cce Woke aewase bis 145 @ 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...........0..6. 1724%@ 175 
Sugar. 
Ste CHOIK os c0s sce cccese ces scnt sees 8 lb.— — @—— 
Mey SERCO Dont err ere @— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado. ..... ......sccccsecces — 44@— 6 
POOPOTNOD Sinn 6 80%. <cvcctegeeceeuetiecse — 46@— 6% 
Havana, White ........... —; 7h@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yello — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf.....,.....-— 9%@—-— 
do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Ground :2: — 8%@—— 
do. (A)Crushed........ wee (SI — 9 @— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed........... none, 
Paks cculewwesoses sdacccss wa Uuaaut — 5%@-—— 
Sea ye — 6%@-—-— 
PRs TOW ise oo sae 'diis-cdeeatcgacaenees — 5 @-7 
Tallow. 
American, Prime... ..5)06::6060%56 000 ® Ib. — 114%@— 12% 
Tobacco. 
MRMEMD ics piaesieds: s axes weleeaaens Qlb.—-— @-— 
NOE o55 65599 5's0 0ccvawnsuevesNeee — 7 @—10 
Mason County..... Kate esey ae Tee RAN — 6%@—11 
ENING o's a0 ovens bonsenventeneronnn _-— —— 
MONI G.6 55 bai oe emeceaeny eased —12 @—18 
RT eee rar ee — 186@— 2344 
| EE eae ee ee eee eee —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1i— 
ee ee CE rere ae —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...........-..0+- — 54@—15 
Wool, 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... #8 lb. —47 @—50 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —42 @—-44 
American 36 and % Merino .... — 36 @— 38 
American, Native and  Merino.. --—30 @— 33 
Extra, Pulled, .. cecccrcocrccscsccccccs —40 @—42 
Superfine, Pulled.....cecseeeese coreeeem 34 @— 36 
ING: Te PUN: 6 i tsteccctsuss reas Hae See —28 @— 30 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Trerus—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


ee ~ 


TO NURSERYMEN. 


FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE. CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
ddress post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. N. J. 


BOOK THAT OUGHT TO BE READ BY EVERY 
FARMER IN THE COUNTRY. é zs 
LE SAM’S FARM FENCE, by A. D. Mme. Price 75 cts. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘Full of impressive scenes.”—W. Y. Tibi 
me May be read with pleasure and profit 





~ 





une. e 
by all.”’— Yonker’s 


erald. 
“The scenes and incidents of every day life are truthfully 
portrayed.”—JV, Y. get. : 
“It is a splendid illustrated book, and reflects much credit 
upon the publishers.”— Warren Co. Whig. 
It cannot fail to interest the general reader.”—Monmouth 


lemocrat, 

“The author exposes the fearful, damning, workings and 
influence of the rum traffic, and points out the only re- 
medy.”—. erary. Oe k 
. SHEPHARD & CO. Publishers, 152 Fulton-st. 
ok by mail free of Postage. For sale, by booksellers gen- 

. ' 





hs as Fg RE la 
rain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, posranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist, The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, ——_ and economy. they are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Tron Power, large c -wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
her horses, 5th. Warren’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
Atal to #25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
lower, 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the CaJifornia and Oregon Markets. 
ppeeae TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
./ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by tar the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS~Nos. 1014, 1114, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 1917/2, 20, A 1, A 2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. iin 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all sizes. 
tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 











__MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 

Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their merits which the united 
ee of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
principles on which they are made being ewclusively our 





own. 

Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the following: 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. : 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths, | 

8. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. i : 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kindsof cloths. =| 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 


MACHINE WORKS. 


M & J. H. BUCK & COS MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedst binet 
and carpenter work, &c.. &c. Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
fetehing extates attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is —, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power hoisting machines for 








storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mill gearing of all 
patterns, . . <f MARTIN BUCK, 
J. H. BUCK, 


F, A. CUSHMAN 


Wa. DUNCAN, 
Acrnts.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st, ; 8. B. Schenck, 168 
ren ob AIG, tf Eaten Maat: Leo 
ac. A “y * ey 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st, ; Wm. F, Sumner, Crystal Palace. [86-tf 





482 pares: 81 Hopreyip . Price One Dollar. 

THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, on the basis of Equity, Soy- 
qrelignt of the Individual, Cost the Limit of Price. By 8. P. 
ANDREW: q. Price One Dollar. 

WOMAN IN ALL AGES ANDNATIONS. By T.L. NICHOLS, 

.D. Historical and Philosophical. Seventy-five Cents. 

Lore MARRIAGE, A RCE. _A_ discussion, by 
HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, J. P. ANDREWS. 
Fifteen Cents. 

Mailed, post-paid, at the above prices. 7-19 


AS. 8. BRADLEY & CO., GILDERS AND PICTURE FRAME 
Makers. i for the sale of Gilt Mouldings, French 
Plate Looking G nases, Sc, 158 William street, corner of Ann 
street, New-York. N erchants’ orders for cards prompt 
ly attended to. e 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNISHING WARERONMS.—SIMP- 

SON & Co., No. 89 Canal street, Importers and Manufac- 
turers, respectfully invite the attention of old and young 
housekeepers to their stock of new goods, viz., Ivory Handle 
Cutlery, Fine Trays Plaited, Britannia and el Ware. 
Planished and Plain Tin Ware, Fire Sets, Shovels, Coal Hod 
&c. Also Meat Safes, Clothes Horses, Tubs, Pails, Brooms an 
Baskets. Persons about owe a new outfit will find it 
to their interest to call. Prices low, and goods delivered free 
of expense. (9-21) SIMPSON & Co.. No. 98 Canal st. 


ARPETINGS.—SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 1853,—PETER- 

SON & HUMPHREY,379 Broadway, (corner White street,) 
have received per late steamers and packets from ae 
their large and extensive assortment of rich and elegant Ca 
petings, consisting of rich Mosaic ae ee entire piece ; 
rich Medallion Carpets, adapted to any s room ; 
vet Ambusson and Axminster Carpets; rich papectes and 
Brussels ; English Three-ply and Ingrain, entirely new pat- 
terns and shadings. Oil cloths, from the best English and 
American manufactories, of the best finish and Sam. pat- 
terns only to be found at our establishment, and all other 
goods usually found in first-class carpet stores, for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. Having given our orders and receiv 
our goods before the late advance in prices, we are enabled to 
offer our stock of goods 10 per cent. less than those stores 
obliged to purchase at the advanced rates. Freely shown to 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 2-21 














OOR, SASH, AND BLIND DEPOT, No. 81 DUANE ST. 
The attention of builders, shippers, and others, is invited 
to the stock of Doors, Windows, and Blinds, which I offer, 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the manufacture of the above articles (to or- 
der) for first class buildings, which wil! warranted as 
as can be made, (9-21) GEO. WARREN HATSTAT. 





ar CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE YET DISOOV- 
ered.—Sargent & Co.’s Celebrated American Canchala- 
gogue, or Health Restorative Compound, has made effectual 
cures in some of the most severe cases of dyspepsia, fever and 
ague, liver complaints, bilious complaints, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, and in fact all diseases arising from inaction of 
the liver, or impurities of the blood. Many of these cases are 
of long standing, which we will prove by certificates at our 
office. We will warrant it to any Fig a who will give it a fair 
trial. Sold in Brooklyn by Mrs. M. ey 175 Fulton street ; 
Thomas J. Hayes, 146 Atlantic street; Boswell & Lvingaten. 
Williamsburgh, corner Grand and Fourth streets; J. W. 
Smith, Hempateed L. 1. 

2-19 ARGENT & CO., Proprietors, 31 Old Slip, N. Y. 


EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
Poland Qats, Black Prince Edward’s Island Oats, Spring 
Wheat, Timothy, and Flax Seed, for sale by 
22-tf R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 
nute description of the different crops and soils to 
vale A sage meee fe pisowe. —— —— for 4 
application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent throug! 
the mail." [aitfl RB. L) ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st- 


UPERIOR FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—CHEAP, 
Wu. R. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, Long Island, in conse- 
quence of the Railroad passing through their largest Nur- 
sery, Will sell about 50,000 trees at very reduced prices—com- 
prising Fruit Trees in a bearing state, and Ornamental 
of the largest size, including the finest evergreens and all 
other articles. Catalogues may be had at 118 Chamber st., 
and will be mailed to applicants. 27-29 


GREEN ica POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 
street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
drain pipe made or sold in this city. 

2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 
Ss. 


F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 

Fulton street, Broo! is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities ef 
New-York, Brooklyn, and heey em gene and wy o Pro- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, re ding in the Country, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
tefers the Jollowing gentlemen for teqthocnaeee: 

on, Fran . STRYKER, ex-Mayor Brooklyn. 

Hon, Conxiin Brvse, Pres, Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn, 1-26 




















EED BUCKWHEAT fi b; 
= a ay ‘ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN. ” and 191 Water street. 
Pras.—Early May. Eytnce Albert, Early Warwick, a 
Wash n or June, Earl Frame = vane, Early Charito 
Early Emperor, Bishops gee Dwarf Sugar, Dw 
Blue | Imperial Blue Prussian, airbea'd’s Champion of Eng- 
land, te Murrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Kai ne 's different varieties. 
Canada, Large Sweet or ar, Stowell’s Ever- 
een, Ola Colony. Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 


Beats.Bariy China: Barly Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
y Valentine, Yellow Six Wee! 

——~ Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, ag ~ Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scariet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, e Soup. 

BOREOOLE OR KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale, 

CAULIFLOWER. ive Sola Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 

CgLery.— White Solid. Rew Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 





Beymoar's Superb W 
—Curled or a Water or Winte’ 
CucumBer.—Early Frame, Early White spine way fine, Lon- 
don Lon Gerkin 3 hort Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
yom be rkin or West India. 
e, and White. 


Long Enrpl 
ENDIVE. —Green urled, Broad Leaved Batavian. 


Canrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
ee Blood Tu Flat Ba: Long Blood Red. 
rnip, Fla ssano, ’ 

a Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scan city. 


small Le Long D 
ONION rge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 
FS URNIPS.—All 8 of pe wanlotice. t, Mountain Sweet, a 
ATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain ng very fine, 
Long Isiand, i, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv #3 
teal Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


°Tarrvcs. —Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. zs! phase. fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, 
4 oe Tl 
reen Citron, Pine e, _ 's e Netled, 
Dees. inn e Yellow, Gantelun. Large M e Mi 
RapisH,—Wood’s Early yams, Early Short To Pa Scar- 
let, Early 8 Scarlet Turnip, Lo ng. Salmon, Lo aples, 
White Turnip, Yellow byt —— Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China W 
CABBAGE. —Early,York or aed Early —3 7 Loaf, pats S =~ 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, wate ¥ ork, Comstoc 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Fiat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Large Fa e Drum. 
head Savoy, Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
rlwood’s Prem. =~ Dutch, 
‘cot —Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


on Court. 


29-tf 





BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
escent Th » Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cen 
IL. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IIL, The "american jitohen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Caltaret, re 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture,—Price 25 cents. 
PR ne Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
ice 25 cents, 
mt mamee~thelr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
ice 25 
ms apni Citiv ve aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
ce 25 cents 
xX. The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 eo 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c.. 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
cents. 
an Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
cents 
{V. The American wad Yard. The cheapest and best 
book v= lished. Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
ie Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25 
Allen s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
XXi, Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. me 25 
cents. 
xxi. ~~~ 's Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 
= XXII Jo Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
gon 7. oe 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
0; . 
XX*° Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price #1 25. 
SXvi. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


F ’g Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. Price $1 
ai ies lens ‘Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
Price 75 cents. 
x Complete, Price 60 cents 


XXI. Youatt on the Hog. 3 
XXIII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
Price ¢ 


25. 

XXXIV. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Pric 

XXXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
dited by Skinner. Price 
. XVI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
VII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

mo VIUl. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 

cen 


XXXIX. Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


cents. 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


da. 


























A. 














XL. Teadiey’s St 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLIL. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price 

XL Nash’s prosressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. 

Pe Allen’s Diseases of “Domestic Animals. Price 75 

ety. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLvi. Beattie’s Southern culture. Price $1. 
XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. ae Hints 

= ara ng Parks, Epasre Grounds, &c., &c. ited by 


Price $ 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
: “un The + aa Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
SEK. Ce uists Ar American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


® The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
en. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
she . 


en. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








iota 





yo Brown Head, Large India, Ice. 
ampt 





GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
“a gatehneteting: at his works in MippLerown, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manne Spe) up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
ye promptly to order, or at the works. 
He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly tested by carefuland 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, one att given 


ceneral satisfaction. DR: 
March 13, 1854. R3-40.] Middletown, Ct. 


MUSQUIT GRASS, 
be TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet cultiv —_ at the South, and is 
invaluable to the planter, , Fors ale 
RICE 1ARD “SETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 
also by R. i ALLE 
27-tf 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 
ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 
enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 


the United States. None need apply ly except fu fully qualified. 
22-tf 189 Water st. 








me} AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

r New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, wn, or Cemetery; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Piants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stamp. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
E. LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufllers, 
hoes of great variety, shoveis and spades ; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes: 
trans pe 4 trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. 21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Ts INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New-York several times aday. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Yocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further portonlars. 2 and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 

plying to SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, mone 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-t 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
[ fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity. and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of culphurle 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 

me of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 











rat is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the — which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 


For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each, 
No charge for packanes. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 


Burg. mi 1 Supe hate of Lime.” 

P aot Ao  GUAN of best quality. 

a uO ULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of all kin 


FIELD aid GA oe ig SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and i 
THE AMERICAN. "AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
oe volumes a year. 

For sale at R. L, ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse - 
seed Store: 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25- 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge i in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Copperesihe, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PorTaBLE MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are ocmesas for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
: will be arwareee upon sg irre 
Cast Iron Columns for 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded one 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze eodais) ue ‘all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. FREDERICK P. F LE 
31 57 Sole Manufacturer, 210 W: nese st., N.Y. 








ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRBE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER'S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ing Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 248 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, a A and Orchard, with all.the_recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
pentes' is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best yet to their growth ; the proper season for 
, &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
ike and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
either large or small gardens, with instruc- 
the soil, propagating, planting, pruning, 
Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
rower. Price, $1,25 
Gardener Sey Go ee 




















Gar 25 
of hoe $1, 2. re ad Sent free of 


postage. 
Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the prices 
named. and if required, ty Aer be sent by mail, [post paid,] by 


LLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
PRIETORS. Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vitz, Cedrus Deodara, 
OPE trees, T Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Trees, Tree Box, &c.. an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry. Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 

The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
~ Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 





, &e. 
‘They’ are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. ° 





New-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 17-68 
RON AND STEEL. SANDERSON BROTHERS & CQ. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Ste 
New-York, E. : Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, ‘aft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 








HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, ore quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 900 bbls. New Shad, 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New. Dried Cod, 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, 500 Kegs Rew Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring. 3000 lbs. New Smoked Sal- 
som 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Ke egs s New Spiced Her- 
Fini , Byord- Bish. Blue- ‘Prout, Dunst Wa hy faddock, Halibut, 
te-Fis turgeon, Trout, 
For sale by NELSON WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS, 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 


S Grass .—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
e 





Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
‘as; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce; ; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, and 
all other kinds of field and garden ‘seeds. Also Rhabatt Roots; 





pescrios FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
‘pplication, a La ee for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


h il. Pri cents. 
the mail. Frice 2 cents, | ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 





KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 


ll the latest improvem 
sewvoRE GRI CULTU ‘TU RAL WAREHOUSE & SEED 
STORE, 189 and 191 Water Beat. R. L. ALLEN, 





CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine fre cman =e pus the old fog i po 
eir grasses. To be drawn by one 

wien bat Ek "PAL ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


Vistooin TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a pleasant 
topping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 

kman street, (near the park. Neat rooms "r clean beds, 
be to 60 cents per day. Meals furnished in the —_——— 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 








dishes ordered. 





Asparagus Plantr, &c. EN, 
‘end 191 Water street. 
V ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 








STOCK. 


PALA 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — ~ HAVING HAD 

great experience i breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 

procure it of the Dest and most reliable kinds, As much no- 

tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to ar. 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Ear 

gugust or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. ng-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 


Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 

{ne weRouthdown, sfine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
and Frenc 

ise public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 

stock, as many animals are peimed off upon the unsuspecting 





d hich us. 
and sqnorant, Wild? ELEN. Nos. 189 and 191 Water. 























AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ie i 








An SMITH, SALE AND REORANGS STABLE, * a 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York 


HE EAR.—A. 8. HEATH. D., AURIST AND OCU- 

list, devotes his attention, Fas io to 2, to the treatment 

of deafness, discharges from the ear, noises in the head, sore 

throats, and all diseases producing deafness and blindness, of 

which scrofula ranks first. Office, 40 Howard street, first door 
east of Broadway. 1-1 


INGULAR DISCOVERY. —READ IT.—_WE HAVE MADE 
and for sale, a wash called Hat REGENERATOR. which we 
will warrant to restore the grey hair of any one, old or young, 
to their natural color; and entirely prevent the hair from 
alling off. Price $l. A’ word to the wise, &c. No puffing and 
KNIGHT & QUERU. Chemists, 341 aes oe 








no humbug. 
up stairs. 





TANO- -FORTES. —NEW AND SECOND HAND ROSE- 
wood Pianos, superior tone and finish, ye low for cash 
Ne oP roved paper. JOHN P, WAKE & "Manufacturers, 
Barclay st., opposite College ser 8-20 
Agios. ELEGANCE, AND ECONOMY !— THREE 
things very important in the selection of a Gentieman’s 
wardrobe, which may certainly be combined by purchasing 
our garments of BOOTH. His Fall and Winter stock of goods 
s truly superb, comprising the best and latest styles from the 


French, English, and American markets; and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be obtained. giving his own im- 


mediate attention to all orders. His pantaloons are the NB 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and O BOOTH, fit. By all means call on 
486 Be oadway, corner of Broome street. 

Ar bEt DW et ger, WORKS. —SAWS AND FILES.—SAM 
8 Liberty street, offers for sale, on favorable terms, in 

quantities to suit— 

diameter. 

. 8. warranted } Muly Mill Saws. 


8-20 TH, DRAPER AND TAILor. 

MOTT, Saw and File Manufacturer, Depot 
Extra C. 8. warranted Circular Saws, from 4 to 72 inches in 
do. Mill and Gang Saws. 








do. do. Cross-cut and Tenon Saws. 
do. and extra C. 8. warranted Pit Saws. 
0. do, do. do. Spring, Hand, Panel, and 
Rip Saws. 
8. and extra ©. 8. warranted Billet, or Woodcutters’ 
Webs of superior oeair, and make, at low prices. 
rafting Saws, C. 8. Compass or Lock Saw: 
Butchers’ Bow Saws, extra C, 8., waren blades extra 
bay goa teally a very superior artic 
M.. C. 8. Turning and Felloe Webs, Diveties backs, 6 to 36 
i “ 


Best C. 8. Keyhole or Fret Saw Blades. 
Superior cast steel Caine Knives. 
pmorionn Star, 0.8. and extra 0. 8. warranted Taper Saw 


Also, warranted Pit and Frame Saw Files. 

Also, warranted Flat and Round Bastard and Mill Saw Files. 
The preceding of his own superior and approved make, o 
cast steel imported from Wm. Jessup & Sons, and other cele 

brated manufacturers in Sheffield. 

Also, received by late grrivaly, invoices of C. 8. blued and 
brass-backed Saws, and O. 8. and G.S. Hand and Panel Saws. 

Wickersley Grindstones. hom 10 to 70 inches diameter, im- 
— ened for manufacturers of surgical instruments, 
cutlery, &c. 

English Saw Screws. Bright ogiter- -eyed Vices. 

English Bastard and Mill Saw Fil . 

Saws and Files promptly bw he fon or der, and old Files roca 
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OVEY & O0., NO. 7 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON 
have the pleasure of offering to amateur cultivators and 
the trade generally, the following superior new fruits, of which 
they possess the ENTIRE STOCK, and are now first offered for 


sale 
BOSTON PEAR, 

A new native summer variety, ripening from the middle to 
last of August, just before the Bartlett, of large size, with a 
beautiful waxen yellow skin, and a red cheek, superior to any 

variety of its season. 

8 fine pear was first exhibited by Messrs. Hovey & Co. 
before the Mass. Hort. Soc. in 1849, and repeatedly since that 
time, obtaining the highest commendation of the Fruit Com- 
mittee, who have spoken of it as follows: 

“From Hovey & Co. a new native pear, of good size, fair 
and handsome, of a brisk vinous flavor, fully equal to an 
Urbaniste in its best condition, and one of the finest early 
pears,’ Report of Aug. 1850. 

‘The Messrs, H. & Co. have also presented this season a 
native variety of great beauty and of fine quality, which 

romises to rank among the best of our early pears.”—Hon. 

. P, Wivper, in the Horticulturist, 1851. 

~ In 1859, the Mass. Hort. Soc. awarded Messrs. H. & Co. the 
PREMIUM to the variety, as the best summer pear. 

In 1853, the Mass. Hort. Soc. awarded Messrs. H. & Co. a 
gratuity of $20 for the introduction of this variety. 

Fine trees of large size, 5 feet high, will be ready “for sale on 
the Ist of April next, at $5each. A few trees of very large 
size, full of flower- bods, " each. 

VEY CHERRY, 

This new and am... Cherry was raised from seed by 
Messrs. H. & Co., and is one of the largest and most beautiful 
cherries known. It measures more than an inch in diameter, 
and is produced in clusters of twenty or thirty cherries each. 
The color is amber, beautifully shaded with deep coral red. 

To those who take sufficient to lant four acres, as 
he directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his own mode of cultivation ; and he will do all the labor of 
the vineyard, and insure the most perfect success, The only 

harge a reasonable compensation for the labor. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
F Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
1 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
qualities and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber coming and furnishing goods, 


Your patronage is erie solicite 
230 “VANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


F PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, CULTI- 

vated from, and containing all the good qualities which 
the most improved cultivation for over fourteen years has 
conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the 
public. Those who may purchase will receive such instruc- 
tions for four years, as will enable them to cultivate the grape 
with entire success, provided their locality is not too far 
north, Allcommunications addressed to R. T. UNDE ie 

« New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. 

will receive attention. The additional experience of two wast 
seasons, give him full assurance that by improved cultivation, 
prey. &c., a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year, 
n most of the northern, and all the middle, western, and 
southern States. 


OUSE FURNIS ne AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M, DA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
= ~—e “* “cheap ‘er aah, “All articies yore. as 
changed or taken y”° 0. atham street, oppos 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 














| ee BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every om at the 
Columbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA 
Pootras and Malay fowl; 100 — assorted for sale. Alsc 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai 1 at $5 per dozen ; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per don ee ehey also have for sale 
aot and Ran eee + paiee ane and a Vines. 
atalogue furnishe pply by mail (post paid 
HOO SNYDER 4 CO., 
27-35 Rhinsbeck> Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most uniform] haa mocess, in nine different States and 
Canada. TW REMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace Fates sid bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building, only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. qosgph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. (@™ Early orders necessary to 
insure ar Chics 

ice at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, ane another for $50, 








payable lst December next with inte: terest. 60 cash in ad- 
vance, Warranted to bea king: Reaper. 
Ga” Agents properly recommended, |, wanted throughout the 


erred. It is important 
ly scattered. 

giving impartially the 
mailed to ee 


country. Experienced agents pref 
this year to have the machines wide 
Descriptive circulars with cuts, and 
difficulties as. a as successes of the reaper, 

paid applicatio: 
* Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., ee 
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ORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of hind Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proptieters of the Rose Hill 
Stables, een mage announce to their former patrons and the 
ae ras generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick scabies. capable of holding 300 horses, pope ey — 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
reserre a fair share of that patronage “— ih they £0 att so sponsly 
solic] 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
. B.—New wagons and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-34 


0.3 PARK ROW, and No. 3 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- 
cently published new editions of the ¢ following books: 

TON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTU: 
€ iculture, or the Connection between 
Science and the Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 


M. A. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 
By James F. W. Johnston. With an Introduction by John P 
Norton. 26-29—31-33 





. 





Elements of Scientific A 





on THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN-HOUSE_AND 
leasure Grounds. ' Carriage paid te Boston. B. M. 
ATSON. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers for 
bel very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalogues gra- 
tis, and pos — on receipt of a postage stamp. Usual dis- 
counts to tra 
Dwarf and peanderd fruits of the very best sort: 

PPLE, Faas. Cherry, Quince, CAngera) Mahaleb 

and Pa Paradise Ste 


ANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 
&e. 3 poe sR, Needh eo New White Blackberry, High- 
Bush cultivated Blackbe 
STRAWBERRIES, the "finest collection in the count 
nearly a hundred varieties, including every novelty o tor. 
ei 2 a native production, 
NS OF BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 


Shr 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Street, in great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia Amabilis, (new yellow.) 
#1. Deutzia gracilis, (new. $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus umbilicata rosea 

NORWAY SPRUOR, SILVER FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, Arbor Vita of sorts, Scotch L: arch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous Trees, suitable for nurseries or belts, &c., 
worth from $10 to $20 per 1000. 

A very large and fine collection of new and striking varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, (100 var..) ss a en gg Scar- 
let Geraniums, Pet anias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 185 

Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Hollyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c. Oxalis 
Deppei, fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 

3 Catalogues now ready. 26-33 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL THE 
BEST VARIETIES. Alsoa -_— collection a GREEN- 
HOUSE and GARDEN PLANTS, &c. For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
MAN’S HORTICULTURAL YSTA SE, BLISHMENT, Nos. 874 & 878 
wy yk above 18th street, New: York. 
§@~ Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria, L. I. 26-38 
HE NEW HYDROPATHIC FAMILY PHYSICIAN.—A 
Medical Adviser and Ready Prescriber, with references 
to the Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Diseases, 








Haptzated with numerous Mg ie 

II. The Nature of Disease, Rystoteatastiy, and Pathologic- 
ally ana Rules for Management in the Sick-room. 

Il. A description of the various Diseases to which the Hu- 
man body is with of Prevention and Cure, on 
H iropathae principles. 
fanagement of Wounds, Hemorrhages, Fractures, Dis- 
locations, Scalds, Burns, Poisoning, and other physical cala- 
mities. Illustrated. 

The diseases of Females, with Advice and Directions for 
Home Treatment concerning Menstruation, Pregnancy, Child- 
birth, and the Management of Infants. 

VI. The Water-Cure Processes tal illustrated and ex- 








ference to the treatment 0: ‘onic disea: 
VIII. The Drug- — catematae with ‘Hydropathic and 
Physiological Treatment. 
Hyd ropathic. Establishments their Location, Forma- 
tion, and Right Manageme 
The New Hydropathic Family Physician is the most: elabo- 
rate and ‘complete popular work on the subject. Every frmily 


wee ws bh ith post id by mail, only 
rice, delivered free, or w' age prepaid by mail, on 
T Toned tn, : letter, and directed 


Avenues, (0! 


ling, baking, nm any 
Hea to, for warning hou houses of oo of any size. 
2-40 


Tisted ook roi aited 
Lines; Bowed, 
Silk Lines nate © 
Twist, and Single 
plying 

and 
and Willshe 
New York. N- 
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'S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
5 tyfourth street, West side of yo Avenue, N. Y. 
A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 
which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 [ron Settees, 
ey ropeines Yankees’ knives, Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
nds of Ornamental [ron Furniture, "bronped in a 

— beautiful paneer. All kinds ott tron Fence and Verandah 





ork, made at ve red y raion. G. M. > Manufgcturer, 
7s. William street, n Beekman ete 
OR R GALE AT THE SOUTH NORW. SP NORSERY, THE 


Gre Ae Woop es or Lawton Blackberry Plants; ans 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a 
stock of small plants of the new or North River Red aatwerp 
plants, at the low price of 8 fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warran & CO 


GEO. SEYMOUR 
24-36 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


Big ee TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles for floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


ardens, &c., for sale b: 
MILLER: COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


ETCHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
— changé of gear. The only successful mower now 


"Ketchum’s IMPROVED Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of ’54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: durability, convenience and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now haye at both ends, which 
overcomes all cramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the seraak shaft, which givesit a steady 
and uniform motion. Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great convenience in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME; oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which. by the use ofa 
wad of cotton, will 9 “ for a long time, as well as protect 
the bearings from dus &c.; the Rnaer ors is lined with 
iron its width, ees retest it from wi 

These and various other additions for rent, bere 
&c., makes them the mostsimple and perfect agricultur ‘al im- 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

They will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on_un- 
even or Lamy lands, or where thane are dead furrows. This 

‘ac took the highest award, with SPECIAL APPROBATION, 
at the World's Fair, it also received, during last season, one 
silver and four gold medals, and var: rious other flattering and 
substantial testimonials of approval. We have spared nei- 
ther ins nor money to make them deserving of public favor, 
and hope to be able the coming season to supply the great 
and ss demand. 

We take this occasion to caution farmers inst buying 
UNTRIED Mowers, if they do (as was the case with many last 
year) they incur loss, vexation and disapointment. 





and 





In all cases where Extras are wanted, be sure to give 
us THE NUMBER OF YOUR MaCHINE. 

(Warranty :) That said Machines are capable of cutting 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF Grass, and do it as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

All orders filled by the wy abectibers. Office and men. corner 
¢ Chicago street and aie Canal, near the Eastern R. 

R. Depot, in Buffalo N. Y. HOWARD & 


For Sale by R. L. ALLEN. 
The Mowe: is also manufactured b 
& Co., at Worcester, Mass, for mel 





nufacturers and Proprietors, 
ie Water fone. N. Y. 

les, Nourse, Mason 
ow ngland States. By 





Se moar, lon n & Co., Brockpor Y., for Hlinois, Iowa 

ot Michi _ By Warder . eaaw. Springfield, for 

Qhio and entuokk y- 81-39 
POUDRETTE. 


4 hes LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. en 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, ; and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities’ and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
Sos and a | Barden veentables. . Avpiy 1 by letter or person- 
ally to the i Manufac g Company. 
22-38 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
SWINE. 


OR wart ENTIRE STCCK OF SWINE NOW 
owned by SAMUEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Suffolk breeds of all sizes. This stock is wor- 
thy the attention of Farmers and others, ‘who wish to procure 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
and have received the principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 





American Institute. 
entlemen poe ee at a distance can have them boxed and 

shipped from New- 
Refer te A. B. ALLEN, a diter of this paper, or to the Mana- 





ALLEN, 
rs of the American Institute 
OT eters addressed to A. B. Alien, will meet vie feameiiate 


ttenti 
2 33-40 "a Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 





ILD MEXICAN POTATOES. a pov = raised from 





Accidents and Casualties of every kind; with a Glossary, seed brought from Mexico three ‘o. They boil 
Table of Contents, and Index; the whole Illustrated with dry and mealy, and are highly lauded for 17% able by those 
nearly Three v5 Engravings and colored Frontispieces. } who have used them. They are as early as the Kidney. and 
By Jozt SHewM.D. One an e Volume of 820 pages, substan- | the rot has not yet appeared among them. L, A 
tially bound in Librar Ay " Published by FowLerRS AND 35-37 189 and 191 Water st. 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. This great work contains, 

I. Anatomical, Physiological, and esas Dissertations, ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY r STABLES, NOS. 08. 63,4, 65 


Twenty-fourth street, betw 
fice on Twenty-fourth street, Ni non Coaches, 
ht Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 


ig 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 


Binoy 





ND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
veh in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
og combines Sore conveniences for 

other in by = tna 


NG. oRBe Water street. 
ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, ec 


is not on gconomical | 





plained ; Temperature of Baths, and the Philosophy of the 
Action of Water upon the Human System se HENRY ve Manufacturer and Importer “of 
VU. The Effects of Air, E: ro and Diet, with especial re- | Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, oopmetng of Limerick 


and rig A — pear base Di pike, perch and ot naar Hooks ; 
proat Flies; Cork and W: ax, 
k, Chinese Grass Hair, and Gable-lai 
low. and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk-worm Gut Raa 5 Doone. 

; Multi- 
‘Walking cane 





agp tio 


Gut Le Leaders: 

and Plain Reels, Nets, Arica ah 

her Rods; Lolley’s and 1 Needles; Pack 

Ys superior Sharps rand T Setasen Needles, &c. 

in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at 











he amount nt mayb be a 
LS, 308 Broadway N.Y. 
oe Agents Senies in a the Btates. 18-89 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS‘., 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


- 0 890 ee 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly yol- 
ume for the bound work. . 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the fren will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to iis 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing saps Bo of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculiurist is under the editorial 0 gee of Mr. A. B, Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancz Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parprr, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent por a and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom ean handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large page: ; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of sojls, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COVIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 

















To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. - - oN 5.00 
“+do 5 do. . : - 160 “ 8.00 
“do... 10: do. - - - 10.2.5 15.00 
“ do 20 do. - - - 1,25 = 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. ¢ 
~~ Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and alljmatters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189, Water street, New-York 








